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— find no evidence of sweating in the manufacture of 


HE heavy political speaking of last 
ere ae T week tailed off into a dropping fire 
of letters, the chief being from Mr. GLapsTONE, who 
wrote that, when he spoke slightingly of Local Option, 
“he meant that he was warmly in its favour; and 
‘from the Duke of ArGyLL, who pointed out very 
sensibly that, though it would no doubt, in the 
abstract, be a capital thing to keep municipal elections 
“away from party politics, party politics at the present 
‘moment persisted in obtruding themselves upon 
‘municipal elections. Mr. character- 
istically acknowledged that his charges against the 
four Welsh Bishops were false and calumnious, and 
‘withdrew them against three of the four only ; a grudg- 
ing exception which the excepted Bishop will, no 
doubt, appreciate in a different sense from that in 
which it was meant. Lord DuciE gave the Gloucester 
{Infirmary 500/., which he had meant to leave it, in 
order to escape the claws of Sir WILLIAM Harcourt. 

LaTeR, the circles made by Mr. GLapsTONE’s pebble 
widened. The United Kingdom Alliance itself took 
alarm, and its Secretary wrote to ask Mr. GLADSTONE 
‘what he dared or pleased to mean. It was replied, 
through Mr. Hersert GLapstonE, that, “if Mr. Guap- 
“‘ STONE used the words, they were much modified in 
“the context.” The truth of this certainly cannot be 
contested, for assuredly there never was an utterance 
of Mr. GLapsToNe’s where the context did not modify 
the words and the words the context, till you might 
“take which you chose and make the best of it. What 
he did mean, it now appeared, was that local option 
‘was “sound” and “useful” if it were adopted, but if 
‘not, not. And if not, why not try Gothenburg? The 
“temperance people, in their panic, also appealed to Sir 
WILLIAM Harcourt, who was guite certain that nobody 
‘had altered anybody’s opinions, and “ firmly adhered to 
“the opinions expressed by himself and Mr. Giap- 
This is ingenious. 

One of Mr. CourTNeEY’s familiar Liskeard addresses 
‘contained, on Tuesday, something not so familiar, the 
“announcement that Mr. Courtney had changed his 
‘mind, and was almost persuaded to be a bimetallist. 
The interest of this announcement lies in the fact that 
‘if Mr. Courtney is right in ‘his bimetallism, it follows 
‘that he acknowledges himself to have been wrong in 
‘his monometallism. And for Mr. CourTNEy to ac- 
knowledge that Mr. CoURTNEY was wrong is very 
noteworthy.——-Lord Rosgesery has informed a body 


Government clothing. Notice was given in Tuesday's 
Gazette that the writ for Birkenhead would be issued 
next Monday. Another Parliamentary vacancy has 
been created by the appointment of Mr. ANGus 
SUTHERLAND, member for the county of that name, to 
the chairmanship of the Scotch Board of Fisheries. 


England and THe announced change of French Ambas- 
rance. gador in London (the place of M. Decrais, 
who has not been a great success in any way, be- 
ing taken by Baron pe CouRcEL) is important. The 
Baron, though not exactly an Anglophile, has a high 
reputation, and distinguished himself as President of 
the Behring States Arbitration between England and 
America last year. His appointment is the more 
noteworthy in that the furious outburst of Chauvinism 
in France, on the Madagascar question and others, 
mete England has created, it would seem, something 
of a reaction among soberer Frenchmen, even if they 
do not happen to love England very much. The fact 
is that the language, not merely of irresponsible 
journalists, but of politicians like M. DeLcassé and 
M. DELONCLE, or of persons like Prince Henri (cousin 
of the Duke of OrvEaNs, and one of the pertest 
and most pleasing Chauvinists in France) has coin- 
cided most unfortunately with excess of zeal on the 
part of French officers and defect of international 
courtesy on the part of French diplomatists, Even 
England gets tired of being subjected alternately to 
petty encroachment and lavish abuse. Lord KIMBERLEY 
has not hitherto shone as a Foreign Secretary—perhaps 
Baron DE CouRCEL’s advent will give him a fresh start. 

A Casinet Council having been suddenly sum- 
moned on Tuesday, the quidmauncs made sure that it 
had something to do with a hitch in the African and 
other negotiations between the two countries. A 
Stock Exchange scare followed, intensified by a report 
from Mauritius that the French had “ proclaimed a 
“ blockade” of Mad Cooler folk remembered, 
first, that a blockade must be notified; and, secondly, 
that it must be effective, the last condition being not 
exactly easy to fulfil in the case of an island nearly a 
thousand miles long, and unusually well furnished with 
harbours. A curious feature of the panic was that it 
seemed to be reflected in Paris, protests that there 
could be no reason for it taking the place of the recent 
swagger of French newspapers. As a matter of faet, 
the Council appears to have nothing to do with France, 
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but much with the strengthening of the British fleet in 
the China seas, a measure resorted to certainly none 
too soon. 


The Corean A PERFECT snowstorm of rumours marked 
War. the earlier stages of news on the Corean 
War this week, it being reported that the Japanese had 
landed here, there, and everywhere; that the Chinese 
had evacuated, first Wi-ju, and then the line of the 
Corean frontier altogether; that the Japanese were 
already “ dividing the bear’s hide” of China into three 
parts, of which Li-Hune-CHana was to have one (a 
very old device); that Prince Kuna, the EMPERor’s dis- 
graced uncle, was restored to power. In this last there 


appeared to be some truth. On the whole, the current of 


rumour was distinctly anti-Chinese ; but Sir HaLLipay 
Macartney (who, of course, is not an impartial, though 
a very well-informed, authority) made a bold and note- 


worthy attempt to stem it by pointing out that in all 


this time no confirmation of the graphic and sensational 
account of the Japanese manceuvres and victory at 
Ping-Yang has arrived, adding that, on his own know- 
ledge, there were not more than twelve thousand Chinese 
at that position, of whom not more than a fourth were 
killed, wounded, or taken. This, of course, would not 
be much to the credit of Sir Hatumpay’s clients or em- 
ployers, in so far as they had not succeeded in massing 
@ greater force in so important a post; but it would 
not be surprising if they had not. It is also fair to 
say that the latest news, whatever it is worth, goes to 
confirm Sir Ha.uipay’s version of the battle, which, it 
is said by the Chinese, would hardly have occurred at 
all if General Tso, by whose division alone it was 
really fought, had not thought valour the better part 


_of discretion. There appears to be little doubt about 


a fresh Japanese invasion of Corea and North Manchuria 
at a point closely adjoining the Russian frontier. This 
is probably intended to distract rather than as a serious 
active operation, as it is too far from the main seat of 
war. 


GREAT interest was excited on Monday by 
coteign and the official admission, at last, that the Czar 
Affairs. was suffering from nephritis as a sequel of 
influenza. Although it is by no means necessary that 
any political consequences should follow even if the 
worst construction possible be put on this news, there 
is still no State in Europe the conduct of which is so 
largely dependent upon an individual will as that of 
Russia, so that it is not merely holiday interest that is 
aroused. Yet another sensation was the news of the 
arrest of nearly two hundred German non-commissioned 
officers for political intrigue or military insubordina- 
tion. Mutiny in the army would be finis Germanie ; 
and, though things have not gone so far, the matter is 
still serious. The Dutch in Lombok had taken Mata- 
ram, the insurgent stronghold; but had subsequently 
experienced some, though not heavy, loss in an ambush. 
Fall news has arrived of the difficult operations in the 
Bight of Benin against the chief Nana (name of ill 
omen!) by H.M.S. Alecto and the troops of the Niger 
Protectorate. There seems to have been more serious 
fighting than used to be usual on such occasions. 


leslend THE curious Birr scandal case, as it was 
called, in which some Militia officers, having 
attempted to “draw” an army doctor in barracks, were 
accused of assaulting his servant-maids (one of whom 
the presiding Judge, with a national effusion of gal- 
lantry, declared to be “the prettiest girl he had seen 
“for a long time”), came tohee Quarter Sessions this 
week, and all the accused were acquitted. 


The § THE Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
' Universities in his installation (or rather re-installa- 
tion) address as Vice-Chancellor, touched on the burning 


question of scholarship examinations, and expressed an 
opinion that the remedy for the indecent and mis- 
chievous system of throwing them earlier and ever 
earlier so as to catch the best schoolboys—a system 
which was fully examined here some time ago—would 
be found in joint-examinations rather than in a time- 
limit. We bow to Mr. authority, but 
we should not have thought so. Thejoint-examination 
system is open to several objections, and unless it 
includes every college will not meet the case; while if 
the University were to decline to matriculate any 
scholar later than, say, two terms from his election, 
the thing would almost be done. 


Two especially important papers or lectures 
Congresses. ore read at the Sanitary Institute Con- 
at Liverpool yesterday week. The first, by Dr. 
TEVENSON, the analyst, concerned the purification of 
water, and dealt more particularly with the pollution 
of the Thames by house-boats, &c. The other, by Sir 
J. CRICHTON-BROWNE, was on the Prevention of Tuber- 
cular Disease. Sir Jonn Lussock has been presidin 
over the International Institute of Sociology (whi 
certainly looks like the ghost of the old Social Science 
Congress taking a Continental tour in its shroud) at 
Paris, and has surprised Frenchmen by announci 
that education has diminished crime in England. 
Sir Jonn quite sure? It is scarcely scientific to take 
coincidence for causation without proof. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants has been sitting 
at Newport, and, of course, demanding that employers 
shall be liable everywhere, always, and for everything. 
This Society has formally resolved that its Secretary, 
Mr. Harrorp, shall “enter the House of Commons in 
“its interest,” so that it may “ obtain direct repre- 
“sentation.” In these circumstances it is surely time 
that the effete old habit of describing members as 
sitting for this borough or that county should cease. 
*“ Member for the Amalgamated Tinkers,” “ Direct 
“ Representative of the Blackleg-Bashers’ Union,” and 
so forth, would be much more straightforward. Also, 
it might usefully open the eyes of the electors. 


The Medical THE opening addresses of the Medical 
Session. Session were given as usual, on Monday, at 
most of the principal medical schools. A comparative 
(we do not think it is an absolute) innovation, which 
might be extended without disadvantage, was made at 
St. Thomas’s, where the address was delivered, not by 
a light of Physic, but by one of Arts. This was Dr. 
Merry, Public Orator at Oxford and Rector of Lincoln 
College ; who, starting from PLaTo, proved himself a 
very practical handler of the matter, as well as what he 
was known to be before—a very agreeable public 


speaker. 


The New Dean NO one will grudge Dr. Kitcuin his pro- 

of Durham. motion from the starvation Deanery of 
Winchester to the fat one of Durham. No sensible 
man quarrels with the reward of political faithful- 
ness, in a person otherwise not unfit, because the faith- 
fulness has been shown on the other side; and if Dr. 
Kircuin has not served Gladstonians for nought, he 
has been an active and efficient incumbent of a post 
which agricultural depression has made simply beggarly 
in incomings, while it must always have been costly in 
outgoings. He has looked after his cathedral well, 
and has in former days made some creditable books. 
Let us hope that, reversing the conduct of Pope 
Sixtus, but following the same principle, he will be as 
politically passive now as he has been active before. 
For certainly nothing can become him so ill as his 
political appearances; and no wise Dean of Durham 
bankers after a bishopric. 
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The Election for UNE of the not unknown, but rare, in- 

Lord Mayor. stances of opposition to the election as 
Lord Mayor of the Senior Alderman who has not passed 
the chair occurred this week. The objection to Sir 
JoserH RenaLs was at least ostensibly based on the 
fact that he was a director of several of the—let us 
say, unlucky—Companies whose affairs have attracted 
only too much attention and caused only too much 
suffering recently. A poll was demanded nominally 
for Sir Davin Evans, a past Lord Mayor, but with the 
avowed intention that, if Sir Davin and Alderman 
PHILLIPS were elected by the Livery for selection by 
the Court of Aldermen according to custom, the choice, 
also according to custom, might fall on the junior. 
The scheme, however, was defeated, Sir JoszepH RENALS 
and Alderman PuHILLIPs being at the head of the poll. 
And the Aldermen duly adopted Sir Joszpu, thereby 
closing an incident which had better not have been 


opened. 


‘The Unification THE much-discussed Report of the Royal 
of London. Commission on the Unification of London 
thas at last been issued, and it was found, as was ex- 
pected, that the Commission had totally ignored the 
plea of the Corporation, and had assumed, as a point 
not at issue, that unification of some kind must take 
place. As this is the first point upon which the fighting 
would occur if effect were ever given to the scheme 
in a Bill, the taking of it for granted must impair the 
interest of the actual plan. We discuss its details 
elsewhere. It is sufficient here to say that its main 
points are the handing over bodily of the property of 
the City of London to the County of London in its 
widest limits, and the entire absorption of the City 
itself and the Corporation, except as a sort of vestry. 


The London THE L.C.C. assembled after its summer 

Counts holiday on Tuesday, and the majority ap- 

to think that it was all over but 

shouting with the City, and that they might as well do 

the shouting at once, and so seize themselves of the 

Mazarine gowns and the rest of the spoil. But pos- 
sibly the end is not yet. 


THE Miners’ Federation at Edinburgh having 

given the Scotch coal strikers plenty of 
‘encouragement in words, but none in deeds, very large 
returns of men to work in the Scotch coal trade were 
announced early this week, though the agitators were 
doing all they could to get subsidies from the English 
miners. On the other hand, there was a report from 
the Tyne that a large firm of shipowners, impatient 
of the badgering of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union 
(whose moving spirit, by the way, Mr. HaveLock 
Witson, M.P., is imploring Sir W1LLIaM Harcourt to 
force the Bute Dock authorities at Cardiff to do what 
Mr. WILSON pleases), intended to transfer their ships 
to the Norwegian flag. Mr. Pickard, in a report to 
the Yorkshire miners, characterizes last year’s coal 
strike as a “ glorious victory.” This is how one of the 
severest blows dealt for years to the already stagger- 
ing state of British trade presents itself to Mr. 
PICKARD. 


The First of PHEASANT shooting, for obvious reasons, is less 
October. affected by the seasons, as far as the birds 
re concerned, than either partridge or grouse shooting. 
The First this year appears to have been a fair one, but 
shooting was a deal impeded, and in some places 
prevented wholly, by the abundance of leaves still on 
the trees. An accident, though not it seems from this 
«cause, unfortunately occurred in Richmond Park, on 
Wednesday, while a party were shooting with the Duke 
CaMbRIDGE, 


Police, + STRANGE story was told at the Marylebone 
Police Court on Monday about a fight with 

“ medieval cutlasses—awful weapons.” What is a 
nied cutlass? a student of the middle ages may 


G THE interest of the present football season 

has been varied by the arrival of a German 

team, who have played with spirit, though not with 

great success as yet.——Another professional sculling- 

race of merit took place, on Monday, between Gisson 

of Putney and GREEN of Barnes, the former winning 
after a hard race. 


aan Save for the Newmarket St. Leger—a 
match between None the Wiser and Koran 
over a mile and three-quarters course, wherein the first- 
named carried heavy odds and won them—the two- 
year-old racing supplied most of the interest of the 
last day at Newmarket. The First October Two-Year- 
Old Stakes was won for the Duke of PortLanp by The 
Owl. Mr. Fawcett's Full of Fashion took the Surrey 
Nursery, for which fourteen ran, and the Rous Memo- 
rial fell to Lord ZETLAND’s Seaholm. 


One of Mr. AUBERON HERBERT'S discursive 
ee ae eccentric, but always amusing and 
generally shrewd, discourses appeared on Tharsday, the 
subject being the New Finance and the “ Revolt of the 
“ Rich.” Cardinal VaUGHAN, in a letter to a corre- 
spondent, has declared that “‘no prudent man can 
“ possibly affirm the validity of Anglican orders.” As 
to this we need only say that the Cardinal, with many 
gifts and graces, has never, we believe, been considered 
a very learned theologian in his own Communion, and 
that some of the most learned theologians in that 
Communion have held the contrary opinion. 


Tue well-known and excellently arranged 
Miscellaneous. « Fair Women” exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries has been re-opened with considerable changes. 
The Birmingham Musical Festival has taken place 
very successfully, the chief noteworthy things being 
Dr. Husert Parry’s King Saul, and the late Mr. 
Gorin Toomas’s The Swan and the Skylark. An- 
other novelty was Mr. HenscHet’s Stabat Mater.—— 
An accident, resulting in one death, but fortunately 
not in many injuries, happened on Thursday, near 
Northallerton, to the East Coast Scotch express, which 
had “on board,” as Americans say, some Ministers on 
their way to the Cabinet Council. 


Tats day week Mrs. Ruppert, who has 
The Theatre rade name in arts subsidiary to 
the theatre, opened the Princess’s with a version of 
Odette; and at Toole’s a musical comedy called A Trip 
to Chinatown was produced. At the Royalty on 
Tuesday a farcical comedy entitled Truthful James 
made its ap ce. But the principal theatrical 
novelty of the week has been Mr. H. A. Jongs’s The 
Case of Rebellious Susan, which was produced with 
great success at the Criterion on Wednesday. 


Ons To persons fond of retrospection the death 

* of Mr. Fatconer ATLEE, Librarian and 

second Secretary to the British Embassy at Paris, 
might give an unusual opportunity. Mr. ATLEE had 
first been connected with that Embassy in 1852, and 
the connexion had lasted, with hardly a break, ever 
since. From the beginning of the Second Empire to 
the—what shall we say? of the Third Republic, Mr. 
ATLEE had seen revolutions major a“ ~— the 
biggest, if not the greatest, si in history, rise 
and fall of and innumerable, 
the complete transformation of Paris ‘itself. His 
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successor, whoever he be, may see as much; it is 
scarcely possible that he can see more in the way of 
change and chance.——The fourteenth Duke of 
Somerset had not made much figure in public life, 
and, though an old man, had held the dukedom but 
three years. Indeed, it has changed hands now four 
times in a decade, the last three holders. being 
brothers. 


THE CZAR AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


T is at least a curious coincidence that there should 
have been something not unlike a serious war scare 
in the same week in which authentic information has 
been received of the hopeless condition of the health of 
the Czar. The antipathy of ALEXANDER III. to war 
is a matter of common knowledge, and is said on 
evidence as good as can be obtained of the beliefs of a 
person too highly placed to be subject to questions, 
and not addicted to making speeches, to be founded both 
on his disgust at what he saw during the invasion of 
Turkey and on profound religious conviction. There 
is not, so far as we are uware, any reason to suppose 
that his son is a man of more martial character than 
himself. Gossip has been busy enough about the 
Czarewitch NicHoLas; but it has not said that he is 
likely to seek for an escape from the internal diffi- 
culties of his Government in such a very hazardous 
remedy as war. We may, however, without putting 
excessive confidence in the more or less spiteful reports 
of well-informed persons, feel some doubt whether the 
next Czar of Russia will be able to maintain the con- 
trol which has been exercised by the present ruler. 
Nor need it be denied that a Czar of Russia may very 
honourably share some of those aspirations of his 
subjects which are incompatible with the peace of 
Europe. 

A few years ago not many Englishmen would have 
thought it likely that they would come to regard the 
policy of ALEXANDER III. as the best guarantee for the 
maintenance of in Europe. The course adopted 
towards Bulgaria, if not exactly by his Government, at 
least by men who appeared to claim its protection, and 
were not disavowed, was shocking in its brutal under- 
hand violence. If, as we are told, it was the policy 
of the Czar himself, and if its failure tended by in- 
creasing his distrust in his own powers to make him 
still more adverse to a policy of adventure, it must be 
allowed that he possesses the not too common faculty 
of learning from experience. If the tittle-tattle of the 
world is right in saying that he has no great personal 
liking for his restless cousin the German Emperor, it 
must further be allowed that he has not consented to 
be influenced by private feelings. All observers of 
foreign politics must have noticed the quieting effect 
produced by the commercial treaties between Germany 
and Russia. Coming as they did so soon after the visit 
of the Russian squadron to Toulon, and the emotional 
demonstrations in Paris, these treaties were accepted 
as proofs that the Government of the Czar had not 
deliberately made an offensive alliance, whatever might 
be the secret hopes entertained in France. It is 
known that the conclusion of these treaties was due to 
the decision of the Czar and the strenuous personal 
exertions of the German Emperor. They have already 
to a large extent effected their political, if not their 
commercial, object. There has been a distinct relaxa- 
tion of the “strain” which was at one time such a 
favourite subject for newspaper comment. An appre- 
ciable interval has passed since any one thought it 
worth while to predict the “Great War” for next 
spring. The friendly relations established with 


Austria have further’ tended to spread a sense of 
security, and they also have been due to the direct 
personal action of the Czar. It is possible that too 


much. has been made of the virtue of ALEXANDER III... 
in not seeking a refuge from the attacks of the 

Nihilists in an aggressive warlike policy. If he hates | 
war as he is said to do, he is only in this respect 

following his own inclination. Those, too, who think 

that a Czar would be safe in his camp forget the 
very good reason there is for believing that 

ALEXANDER III. did not find this to be the case 
when he accompanied his father to the field in 

Turkey. It is more credible, and not less to the 
honour of the Czar, that he has been influenced partly 

by religious conviction, and partly by his experience- 
of those never-failing defects of Russian administration 

which all but brought his father’s army to disaster in 

the Turkish War. The Czar’s position has, indeed,, 
been a terrible one. It is eminently probable that his. 
great natural strength has broken down under the: 
frightful strain to which it has been subjected ; but. 
with a beaten or a starving army in the field, it might.. 
well have been even worse for him. 


The nature of the disease from which it is now 
officially acknowledged that the Czar is suffering 
makes it probable that he may live for some time ; but’ 
it must be understood that he has practically retired: 
The CzsREWITCH may not be proclaimed Regent, ac-- 
cording to a late report, but he must to a large extent 
replace his father, whose influence must be proportion-- 
ately weakened. It is certainly, as we have already 
noted, curious that just at this time there should be a 
scare of war between France and England, sufficiently 
serious to affect the stocks not only in Vienna, where 
they are easily frightened, but even in London. This. 
scare, such as it is, may be almost equally easily under- 
rated or overrated. It is no doubt equally true and 
obvious that this is the autumn and the silly season ; 
that, even with the war in the East to help them, 
papers are glad of more copy, and that.the accidental 
conjunction of a change in the French Embassy in 
London and the summoning of an exceptional Cabinet 
meeting formed quite excuse enough for a sensation... 
No great penetration is required to see that none of 
the dozen or so questions pending between the two- 
countries supplies a sufficient reason for war, while we. 
all know that the great majority of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have no desire to fight. All this is true, 
not to say self-evident, and it follows that when you 
look at this side of the shield only, there is no visible 
reason for attaching the least importance to the scare. 


There is, however, another side which it is as well’ 
not to forget. When we say that none of the dozen 
or so disputes now dragging on are individually im- 
portant enough to cause a war, it is as well to re- 
member that they are a dozen, and that something 
must be allowed for their cumulative force. It is, 
moreover, surely very rash to suppose that nations 
never fight, except for sufficient material interests. 
There is no such cause for the Japanese attack 
on China. There was no such cause for the war 
of 1870-71. On that occasion France was quarrel- 
some because the growth of the power of Prussia had 
diminished her own relative importance; while Ger- 
many, convinced that war was inevitable, seized an 
opportunity to force it on at a convenient moment. 
We do not say that France and England stand exactly 
in those relations to one another now, that the Repub- 
lic has the same motive as the Empire for trying the 
hazardous adventure of war, still less that any English 
statesman would dare to play the bold game which, as 
we now know by his own confession, was played by 
Prince BisMARCK in 1870. But for all that there are 
possible causes of danger. It is the case that there is 
a very noisy, quarrelsome, Chauvin party in France, 
which acts habitually as if it were endeavouring to 
promote a quarrel between the two countries. It 
is not the case, but, on the contrary, the very 
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reverse of the truth, that it is to be found. only 
in the gutter press of Paris, Nothing helped more 
effectually to bring about the defeat of M. CLEMENCEAU 
than the charge of friendship for Englishmen. It 
requires great ignorance or great forgetfulness to 
talk as if such things as the encouragement given 
to the Mizon Mission in Western Africa, the lan- 

e used at that time by men of considerable 
position, and habitually employed since by Prince 
HENRI D'ORLEANS, and the whole tone of the French 
Colonial party were mere fruits of the gutter. They 
are not, and it is not true that they are despised 
by public men. On the contrary, they have their 
effect, as may be seen by, among other things, 
the very provocative and almost unmannerly lan- 
guage of M. Hanoraux in the Chamber, and on 
the subject of the Siamese question. In fact, it is 
because of the existence of this Chauvinist party that 
the open questions pending between the Governments 
have not been settled long ago. No French Ministry 
dares to take the risk of assuming a really cordial and 
friendly attitude to England. It is childish to say 
that there is no danger in this position. There is, and 
it is of a double nature. There is the risk that a 
French Cabinet may some day be led into making 
demands which we cannot accept, and from which it 
cannot withdraw with credit. Then, too, it is possible 
that Englishmen may be fully persuaded of what many 
of them have been constrained to believe already— 
namely, that really friendly relations with France are 


impossible. 
EPISCOPAL LETTERS-OF-MARQUE. 


rae approach of the Church Congress gives addi- 

tional interest to the recent proceedings of the 
Archbishop of DusLin in Spain—proceedings to which 
we have more than once drawn attention, and of which 


Lord PLunKet himself gave a very full and curiously’ 


self-satisfied account in the Times of Tuesday. It 
may be excusable if we remind our readers (at some- 
what less length than the Archbishop) of what has 
actually happened. For a considerable time—some 
fifteen or sixteen years—a certain body of persons in 
Spain and Portugal, who call themselves Reformers, 
has been seeking to obtain episcopal recognition and 
ordination from some Church not connected with 
Rome. For this or that reason the Old Catholic body, 
which would seem to be the natural resort of Conti- 
nental malcontents with Papal arrangements, has 
declined to have anything to do with them. The 
Church of England and the disestablished Church of 
Treiand have in turn been appealed to. As Lord 
PLUNKET ingenuously confesses, the matter has been 
brought before two Lambeth Conferences, those of 
1878 and 1888; and anybody of a less apostolic 
simplicity than the Archbishop will comprehend at 
once that if on these occasions, and during this time, 
no consent was given to the application of the Spanish 
Reformers, it was—episcopal and English ways con- 
sidered—equivalent to the politest, but also to the most 
decided, refusal. Lord PLunxet, however, in his un- 
attached and disestablished state is, of course, not 
strictly bound by this, and he has chosen, in the teeth 
of all Anglican opinion which deserves consideration, 
and in the teeth also, we are glad to believe, of no in- 
considerable section of Irish Churchmen, to visit 
Madrid and confer episcopal consecration upon Sejior 
CasreERA, the head of the movement, a dissident mar- 
ried priest of the Roman Church. We are glad to 
learn that the telegrams were in error in asserting that 
Sefior CaBrERA had taken the title of “Bishop of 
“* Madrid ”—a wanton insult to the canonical and legal 
holder of that title which we could hardly believe that 
Lord PLUNKET could countenance, and a piece of 


utterly absurd pretentiousness, seeing that the “ Spanish 


* Reformed Church” is stated by the Archbishop of 
Dvus.in himself to number not more than some three 


thousand adherents, all told. 


We observe that Sefior CaBRERA in a published “ in- 

“ terview” puts his flock higher than Lord PLUNKET 
does, and claims ten thousand; but this is a matter 
which we may leave out of the question. Nor is it 
worth while here to do more than glance at the 
wilful ignoring of well-ascertained popular pre- 
judice on the subject of a married priesthood gin 
Southern Europe. These things do not strictly con- 
cern us. The unfortunate thing is that the repre- 
sentative—and one of the two highest dignitaries— 
of a Church in communion, if not politically one 
with the Church of England, has intruded on a 
foreign Church, has encouraged schism, and has, as 
far as in him lies (which is fortunately not very far), 
laid the axe to the root of the whole theory of the 
Anglican and Irish Churches. For this is no ques- 
tion of debatable “Catholic” theory, The lowest 
of English Low Churchmen, if he is intelligent, the 
broadest of Broad Churchmen, if he is honest, ought 
to disapprove of Lord PLUNKET’s action as much as the 
Duke of NewcastTLe or the Bishop of LINcoLy. It is 
impossible without ‘‘ non-natural” interpretation, far 
greater than that which created such a hubbub fifty 
years ago in the Tractarian controversies, to put any 
construction on the Articles which would justify the 
setting up of another “particular and non-national 
“ Church” in Spain, in the face of the particular and. 
national Church existing. Lord PLUNKET might 
(though it would have shown doubtful taste, judg- 
ment, and churchmanship) have given Sefior CaBRERA 
what support he could in the task of endeavouring to 
change the ceremonies, the rites, and the decisions in 
points of faith of the existing Spanish Church. On the 
Anglican position he could not do more. Supposing 
that Gibraltar itself were ceded to Spain, it would be con- 
trary to sound Anglican theory to continue the bishop’s 
see there; how much more to establish a bishopric 
(call it of Madrid or of Melipotamus) in a place where 
the QuEEN of England and Ireland has no jurisdiction, 
and where another sovereign and another Church 
already exercise lawful sway. 

It may possibly seem to some who are not quite 
GaLuios that, although Lord PLUNKET's action is 
clearly a mistake (for on that point argument is not 
possible; no competent judge would even trouble us 
to reply to the other side, whatever they might say), 
it is not necessary to make much fuss about it. Of 
this we are not so sure. The too notorious affair of 
the joint English and Prussian Bishopric of Jerusalem, 
which, more than anything else, caused the great 
secession to Rome fifty years since, was indeed more 
serious than this, in that the Church of England was 
directly concerned ; whereas now it can wash its hands 
of Lord PLunket. But the establishment of the Jeru- 
salem bishopric itself was a less, not a more, 
serious matter, from the point of view which 
caused the secession, than this business of Lord 
P.uNKET’s. In the first place, there was no intru- 
sion—half a dozen more or less orthodox, and more or 
less apostolic, Churches had already a footing at 
Jerusalem, and there was no reason why another 
should not be allowed a missionary see. The rights 
of the State were even less injured than those of the 
Church ; the SuLTAN had recognized no special Church, 
even if his recognition were held necessary. The 
incongruous yoking with Lutheranism, and the alter- 
nate appointments, were indecent, no doubt; but, 
as they practically amounted to intermittent in- 
validation of the whole affair, it was not necessary to 
trouble oneself much about it. But here things are 
quite different. Direct intrusion has been made on 
the province and sphere of a Church which is 
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unquestionably in legal and actual possession, and 
which the Anglican Church acknowledges, if it does 
not acknowledge the Anglican Church to be, however 
erroneous in detail, a Church undoubted. If Lord 
PLUNKET has not prompted—indeed, if he has not 
actually brought into existence—the offence of schism, 
schism must henceforth be accounted a meaningless 
word. And the offence has been taken as well as 
given. The letter of the Duke of NeEwcasTLe, to 
which we have alluded above, shows this beyond all 
question, and though, as cannot be too often repeated, 
the Church of England is as guiltless of the action as 
she was powerless to stop it, the kind of person who 
is most prejudicially affected by things of this kind is 
not, as a rule, a nice or dispassionate reasoner. Lord 
PLUNKET prides himself on having withdrawn some 
three thousand Spaniards from Rome; what answer 
will he have to make if his action strengthens Rome 
with as many or more thousands of Englishmen ? 


We should imagine that the President of the Church 
Congress must feel it difficult to regard his Most 
Reverend brother of Dublin with a proper fraternal 
charity. It is almost impossible but that some 
opening should be given to discussion on the subject, 
and, though a strong-handed chairman may succeed 
in checking discussion, it will be fortunate if there is no 
disturbance. Nay, strongly as we disapprove of the 
introduction of burning questions on these occasions, 
we must confess agreement if any one urges that a 
Church Congress, meeting on such an occasion without 

iving more or less expression of opinion on such a sub- 
ject, is little more than an organized hypocrisy. It is not 
necessary to censure Lord PLUNKET formally ; in the 
first place, he might and would plead no jurisdiction, 
and in the second, it is the weak-kneed English 
Churchman, and not the Irish archiepiscopal privateer, 
who wants attention. And in giving that attention too 
much stress can hardly be laid on the point which we 
touched briefly last week—the utter futility, namely, 
of the notion that separation from the State would, 
as some amiable zealots pretend, strengthen the Catho- 
licity of the Church. We see, on the contrary, how 
necessary Establishment is to keep the tendency of 
Englishmen to vagary and private judgment in some 
sort of order and regularized expression. It is pretty cer- 
tain that, if the Church of Ireland had been still esta- 
blished, Lord PLUNKET would not have dared to do what 
he has done, and quite certain that, if he had, there 
would have been no difficulty in dealing suitably with 
his action. And, on the other hand, we own that we 
do not think a Disestablished Church of England could 
be guaranteed from action as disastrous to the character 
and the cause of the Christian Church as that which, 
on the very pattern of “‘ Papal aggression,” but with- 
out its somewhat lame theoretical defence, the Arch- 
bishop of DusLIN has here committed. 


IRISH OR WELSH ? 


HE members of the Ministry have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that the public, satisfied for 
atime with such subjects as the war in China, the 
health of the Czar, the election of the Lord Mayor, the 
sudden Cabinet Council, and one or two fairly myste- 
rious murders, does not instantly demand speeches on 
party politics. The autumn campaign, though it 
renders newspapers unreadable, sometimes produces, in 
a mass of verbiage, a significant political declaration, or 
a little scrap of prophecy, casual, but inspired, which 
shows pretty clearly how the wind will blow in the next 
Session. This year, however, the campaign, after a 
lively opening by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, has hung fire. 
Lord Rosepery, it is true, has spoken on more than 
one occasion ; but, instead of attempting to stir the 
great heart of the Highlands, he addressed his audience 


in a string of jokes, which will doubtless be studied 
more at leisure during the winter evenings. Another 
disappointment was caused by Mr. THomas ELLIs, who 
was announced to address his constituents one day 
last week, but failed todo so. Now, Mr. EL.is is not 
exactly the leader of the House of Commons, but he is 
very near the leader, and the utterances of the chief 
Gladstonian Whip would have had a iar in- 
terest at the present time. He is, or ought to 
be, a diplomatist by virtue of his office. At any 
rate, he has scored a diplomatic triumph rather of 
a negative kind by remaining silent. Perhaps he felt 
that it was best to refrain from good words, even in 
Welsh ; or possibly his Scottish predecessor, besides 
warning him not to send cheques to Irish members, 
may have impressed upon him that “ it is canny to say 
“nowt.” Whatever the reason may have been, the 
oracle, like all the other oracles, was dumb. Yet it 
would be well worth while to hear Mr. ELLIs, and to 
read him, especially between the lines. No doubt he 
would have told his faithful constituents, and Wales 
generally, to be of good courage, for that the Govern- 
ment really meant business this time, and would either 
disestablish and disendow the Church in Wales 
or perish in the attempt. A promise has, in 
fact, been made that Welsh Disestablishment shall 
be the first measure of the Session; first, that is, 
in time as well as in importance. We wonder 
what Mr. ELLIs as a practical politician would have 
said to the suggestion that an almost identical promise 
of priority has been given virtually, if not in so many 
words, to the Irish also. The arrangement is that the 
Welsh are to have the first innings, though a trumpery 
little Irish Bill may have to be taken concurrently ; 
and when the Church in Wales is comfortably dis- 
posed of, the Evicted Tenants are to be reinstated. 


In this ingenious way both the malcontent sections 
of the Liberal flock were pacified six weeks ago, the 
Welsh relying on a promise, and the Irish members 
knowing well from experience that, whatever the Go- 
vernment may propose, next Session, like all its recent 
predecessors, will be devoted to Irish grievances, factions, 
and misfortunes. It isthe old scene from Esmond over 
again. The most lamentable differences, not without 
plenty. of strong language, may divide the patriots ; 
but Mr. Hearty, Mr. Ditton, or Mr. McCarray, or 
any one who happens to come uppermost at the time, 
can at any moment send for the Guard and deliver up 
the body of the person calling himself the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Scotch members may be 
trusted to remain loyal, after the Local Government 
Bill which they were good enough to discuss all by 
themselves last Session ; and, if they wish to discuss 
in like manner the crofters or the mussel-beds, none 
would be disposed to grudge them their amusement. 
But the English Radicals, or such of them as follow 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, are not equally to be trusted. Their 
grievance, though somewhat vague, may seriously affect 
their allegiance. As far as we can ascertain, it is that 
the Government does not abolish the institutions of the 
country fast enough, and, in particular, that it is 
wilfully blind to the easy process by which the House 
of Lords may be destroyed. Mr. LABOUCHERE is so clear 
on this point that the recognition of difficulties, where 
none really exist, almost suggests that Lord RosEBERY, 
Lord KimBerey, Lord Ripon, and their colleagues do 
not even wish to abolish the House of Lords. Here, 
then, are at least three parties with three distinct 

ievances, and all of them ready enough—in the 

—to upset a faithless Government. From the 
sporting and unsympathetic point of view, next Session 
promises to be of exceptional interest; but in Parlia- 
ment, as elsewhere, performance is apt to fall far short 
of promise. 
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THE END OF THE SCARE. 


W* have dealt elsewhere with the political bearings 
of this week’s scare, such as it has been; but 
the thing in itself, and the management which brought 
it about, are worthy of some attention. The event is 
by no means only a proof of the unwisdom of those 
who were scared. When people live in the neigh- 
bourhood of loose gunpowder, they may be excused for 
feeling nervous when they see their official guardians 
making what really look like sudden strenuous prepara- 
tions to put out a fire. The deduction that there 
is a fire to put out is only natural; and, as that 
would be a most dangerous disagreeable occurrence, the 
fear felt is no matter for surprise. If what has 
happened is only a repetition of that fuss with the 
Channel Squadron which startled everybody a few years 
ago, and was afterwards explained to mean nothing at 
all, what are we to think of the good sense of those 
who have given us a second edition of a foolish busi- 
ness? Of course, if there was some reason for hastily 
recalling the officers and men on leave from the 
Channel Squadron, as it may well be that there was, 
then there is the less reason for sneering at the nervous- 
ness felt on the present occasion. 


Some of the defenders of the Ministry in the press 
have done it no service by the attempts they have 
made to explain the summoning of the Cabinet Council 
as an ordinary event. It is not customary to summon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Secretary of State for War 
from abroad in the middle of their holiday, and to call 
other Ministers up from all parts of the country, to 
attend a Cabinet Council which is a mere matter of 
routine. The Cabinet has, however, no good right to 
complain of the indiscretion of its newspaper friends ; 
for the explanations which it is said, on tolerably 
sound authority, to have given for itself are almost 
equally silly. The Cabinet Council has been held, so 
it is said, “‘ to consider the condition of affairs in China 
“and the possible danger to British subjects in that 
“ country.” The result of the Cabinet’s serious con- 
sideration of these problems has been the decision to 
commission one first-class cruiser, and to detach one 
second-class cruiser from the Mediterranean, and two 
first-class gunboats from the Indian station, for the 

of reinforcing Admiral FREMANTLE’S squadron 
in the China seas. A more inadequate reason for hold- 
ing a special Cabinet Council has never been assigned, 
nor has a more futile result of such a meeting 
ever been heard of. The danger was obvious 
months ago, and so was the need there might be 
for reinforcing Admiral FREMANTLE. The order to 
send the ships was a mere matter of administrative 
business, which did not even require the presence of 
the First Lord in London. Yet a Cabinet Council 
has been held, so we are assured, to decide on 
doing this simple obvious thing, and held, too, 
at a time when there is some real ground for anxiety 
as regards the state of our foreign relations, and 
when it ought to have been obvious that any ex- 
ceptional action on the part of the Cabinet would 
excite nervous attention. Ministers need not be sur- 
prised if their explanations are not accepted. Indeed, 
incredulity is the best compliment which can be paid 
to their intelligence. If the authorized explanation is 
the true one, they have, by their own confession, 
shown an utter want of common sense and a childish 
incapacity to abstain from making a most unneces- 
sary fuss. The country was disturbed because it 
they were but it need have 

m in no anxiety, are onl 
and theatrical. prey 


CITY OR OLD CITY! 


it deals, or to the solution which it suggests, or to 
the number, the variety, and the magnitude of the interests 
which it touches, the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
amalgamation of the City and County of London, published 
last Saturday, bids fair to be the blue-book of the year. 

The Local Government Act of 1888 affected London 
in a manner which could not but infuse enormous 
strength into the demand for a single municipality. 
For it left only three principal areas existing in London ; 
Jirst, the City of London, which is governed by the 
Corporation, and is a separate county for non-adminis- 
trative purposes; secondly, the County of London—that is 
to say, the area under the London County Council—minus 
the City ; and, lastly, the Administrative County of London, 
which is the whole district under the County Council, and 
which for certain purposes includes the City. The over- 
lapping of these areas, their very existence, and, be it 
added, the sanction which the Local Government Act of 
1888 had given to the principle of amalgamation, made it 
difficult for things to remain in this condition, and, accord- 
ingly, a Royal Commission was appointed to devise a scheme 
of unification. 

The recommendations of the Commission are already 
public panty. They rest upon two postulates; first, 
that London is one great town; and, secondly, that 
London is also an aggregation of separate towns, each 
with its own local characteristics. From these propositions 
the whole scheme of amalgamation suggested by the Com- 
mission is logically deducible. If London is in reality a 
town, it requires town, and not county, government, and 
thus one central governing body is necessary. On the other 
hand, if London is at the same time a collection of different 
towns, the separate existence of these entities must be 
recognized, ee pod diverse needs provided for, by the for- 
mation of strong local authorities. The central body is to 
be the London County Council, whose powers will now be 
extended into the City. But the constitution of the County 
Council itself will be changed in the process of absorbing 
the old City. It will emerge as “the Mayor and Com- 
monalty and Citizens of London.” The Lord Mayor elected 
by the Council of the new Corporation will be its titular 
head; he will also be the official representative of the people 
of London, and will exercise and enjoy substantially all -_ 
personal rights and privileges of his predecessors. e 
new Counell will Aes ™%.. Town Clerk” instead of a 
Deputy Chairman, and a “Treasurer” instead of a 
Chamberlain. The electorate for the Council is to be the 
same as that fixed for Parish Councils by the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1894. Those functions of the Common Council 
and the Commissioners of Sewers which are exercised in 
other parts of the metropolis by the County Council are to 
be transferred to the new Corporation, as well as most of 
the property, and practically all the liabilities, of the old 
City. The control of the City Police is not, however, to be 
transferred to the County Council. Then we come to the 
local bodies. They are to be styled Councils. Each will 
have a Mayor of its own, but no Aldermen. The Council 
of the old City is to be the old Corporation. But it will 
consist of only 72 members, who will choose their “ Mayor ” 
annually from the citizens of the old City, and, while 
existing Aldermen are to be entitled to sit as additional life 
members of the body, there will be no Aldermen after them 
on the old City Council. To the local authorities thus 
created every detail of administration not imperatively 
requiring the intervention of the central body will be 
entrusted, and in order to keep the Councils in touch with 
the new Corporation, the Commission pro that the 
members chosen by a district to sit in the Corporation of 
London shall be ex oficio members of the local governing 
body. 

Such is the scheme now suggested for the i 
of the County and City of London. How far is it worthy 
of support? In order to answer this question it is necessary 
to consider another and a more abstract one. On what 
lines must a solution of the problem of unification 
ceed? They are not obscure. Ifthe County and City of 
London are to be ted, any needless friction must 
be avoided. Care must be taken to prevent the crea- 
tion in London of a body so incompetent for good as 
the Municipality of New York, or so given over to 
Socialistic enterprises as the Municipality of. Berlin or that 
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of the Seine. In theory the motto Amt gibt Verstand is 
admirable. In practice, municipally speaking, we regard it 
as a delusion and a snare. Again, the new Corporation of 
‘London must be one in which the stately traditions of its 
predecessors are continued and sietievell There must be 
no breach in the line of civic succession. Finally, the old 
City must be the predominant partner in the new concern. 

The Report of the Unification Commission utterly fails to 
realize some of these conditions, and complies with none of 
them perfectly. It is based on ex parteevidence. The case 
for the old Corporation was not adequately placed before the 
Commissioners, since Mr. Crawford, who represented the 
City, and the witnesses in the same interest withdrew from 
the inquiry whenever they found that their presence was to 
beconstrued as an admission that amalgamation was desirable. 
We do not blame the Commissioners for the interpretation 
of the scope of their investigation which made this withdrawal 
of the City representatives inevitable. The reference was 
artfully, and yet with the foolishness which so often cha- 
racterizes worldly wisdom, drawn by the Home Secretary so 
as to exclude any consideration of the principle of amalga- 
mation, and the Commissioners had no right to go beyond 

the letter of their appointment. But the one-sided cha- 
racter of the inquiry is fitted at once seriously to detract 
from the value of the Report, and at the same time to 
arouse in the minds of the friends and representatives 
of the old Corporation a feeling of resentment which will 
place a grave obstacle in the way of amalgamation. 

Nor are the other evil contingencies, to which we have 
referred, properly guarded against in the scheme pro- 
pounded by the Unification Commission. The Commis- 
sioners have failed to appreciate what is due to the history, 
the traditions, and the vast commercial importance of the old 
City for whose absorption in the County Council they are 
making provision. They appear to be in a strait betwixt two 
plans, desiring at once to conciliate the old Corporation, 
justly offended by the unfair and short-sighted policy of the 
Government reference, in words, and to satisfy the reforming 
zeal of the County Council in fact. This double-mindedness 
—we use the term with no offensive meaning—produces its 
natural results. The Commissioners go both too far and 
not far enough. They concede the necessity of giving 
permanence to the old civic traditions of London. We are 
still to have our Lord Mayor and the annual shows, recep- 
tions, and (presumably) banquets which have so long been 
the glories of London municipal life. But the thread of 
continuity is snapped at various points. The election of the 
Lord Mayor is taken out of the hands of the Aldermen, nay, 
the very Aldermen themselves are to cease to exist; the 
Sheriffs are to be chosen by the Council of the new Corpora- 
tion ; a Town Clerk and a Treasurer are to take the place of 
the Deputy Chairman and the Chamberlain; the Common 
Serjeant is to become a Deputy Recorder. 

The same unevenness of purpose marks the mannerin which 
the Commissioners deal with the representation of the old 
City on the Council of the new Corporation. They start by 
computing the population of the old City by the ludicrous 
standard of how many people live there at night. But 
they neither leave the representatives of the old City 
in the new central authority to be elected by the care- 
takers—and the cats—nor fail, in determining the 
number of representatives, to take account of the fact that 
the old City pays one-eighth of the whole burden of rating ! 
An amalgamation carried out under the auspices of such 
divided counsels as these could result only in the erection 
of a municipality whose anomalies would be redeemed by no 
historical associations, whose unwieldiness would make it an 
easy prey to the vices which have eaten into the heart of 
similar bodies in America, France, and Germany, and whose 
ages would be stamped with the fussiness and the 

k of dignity which are so painfully identified in the 
public mind w:th the record of the London County Council. 

And yet we by no means regard the main features in the 
scheme of the Unification Commission as impracticable. 
In view of the success of the Municipal Corporations legis- 
lation, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that amalgama- 
tion in some form or other must come; and we incline to 

. the belief that the old Corporation, of whose place in 
history and whose present power and usefulness all 
proud, would consult its own 
nity y y recognizing, and putti it- 

‘self at the head of, the gore ity has 
grown up beside and around it, and which has in some 
“measure dwarfed its size and importance. We have no 


cut-and-dried string of amendments to the scheme of the 
Unification Commission to propose. The matter must be 
“tossed upon the arguments of counsel” if its settlement 
is not to be “full of doing and undoing.” But if the old 
Corporation and its supporters, accepting the principle of 
amalgamation, will but concentrate their energies on an 
attempt to secure for the old City the predominant 
influence in a unified London which is its due, we have no 
doubt that the effort will both command public and political 
sympathy and attain success. The Gcndislednes are 
careful to preserve part of the structure of the old Cor- 
poration of London in the new institution whose establish- 
ment they recommend. The aim of the City Fathers should 
be tosee that this principle is carried out to its logical issue. 
The City Aldermen should still find a place in the Council 
of the new Corporation. The election of the Lord Mayor 
should be left in their hands. The old civic names of Com- 
mon Serjeant and Chamberlain should be retained; and 
the wealth and power of the old City should receive their 
legitimate recognition in the shape of a far larger number 
of representatives in the new Corporation than the Unifi- 
cation Commissioners accord to it. It may be—we believe 
it is—possible to unify the numerous towns of which London 
is composed. But the thing can only be done if, getting 
rid of the false analogies of Manchester, Liverpool, an 
Bristol, we grasp and keep distinctly in view the fact that 
the old City which is the synonym for London’s commercial 
greatness must crown the edifice. 


MADAGASCAR AND DELAGOA BAY. 


wast M. Myre de Vilers is on his way to Mada- 
gascar to present his ultimatum to the Hova Court, 
the opportunity may be seized to consider what effect the en- 
tire appropriation of the island by the French may have 
upon British influence in the Indian Ocean, and what ste 
may be taken to obviate difficulties which will apparently 
ensue. The French have long intended to obtain possession 
of that splendid island, the third largest in the world, 900 
miles long, rich in mineral and agricultural possibilities of 
every description, with a tropical seaboard, and a temperate 
inland plateau. The idea took shape during the Second 
Empire. It was then proposed, as mentioned in Viel 
Castel’s Memoirs, to obtain control of the island, as a 
counterpoise to the Empire of England in India, and the 
method of governing it was then worked out. There was 
to be a French Resident-General at headquarters with 
control over all foreign affairs, and there were to be French 
Residents placed with every local governor, who should 
control the doings of the native administrators, while sub- 
ordinate to the authority of the Resident-General. Thus 
the details of internal administration would be left with 
the natives, and the supreme control would remain with 
the French. This method is a combination of the system 
adopted by the British Government in India in dealing with 
so-called independent States and of the Dutch system of 
ruling Java. It was considered at first a wild and impos- 


sible scheme, but it has been steadily kept in view and aimed 


at for forty years. It has even been partially put in 
execution ; for, since 1885 there has been at the capital, 
Antananarivo, a Resident-General with control over foreign 
relations and an escort of some thirty French soldiers. 
M. Myre de Vilers was formerly Resident-General. This 

ment was effected in consequence of the war which 
occurred shortly before. Although our own Government was 
no party to the treaty then made between the Hova Govern- 
ment of Madagascar and the French, the assurance was 
made by our Foreign Office that no obstacle should be put 
in the way of its execution, and careful observers did not 
fail to note that in this way Mr. Gladstone surrendered to 
the French a strong position on the Mozambique channel 
and on the trade route to India through the Indian 
Ocean. 


Trouble ensued from an early date. The Hovas resented 
both the presence of the Resident-General and his claims 
to authority. Relying on the treaty, the foreign Consuls 
applied for their exeguaturs through the French Resident, 
and the Government of Madagascar would not recognize the 
Consul so applying. So much difficulty ensued that some 
years ago the British Consul was removed from Tamatave, 
and we believe that no successor has been appointed to him 
there. A singular incident occurred not long since. 
A British subject, the same A. Kingdon who is now 
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awaiting his trial in London under a curious charge of coin- 
ing, was accused on an equally iar charge of treason 
inst the Hova Government. + Government had not 
jurisdiction to try him, and sent him to the British Consul 
at the capital. But this official declined to investigate the 
case unless it were forwarded through the French authori- 
ties, which the Hova Government declined todo. When 
England desired to assume the protectorate of Zanzibar in 
1890 the French demurred, claiming that they had rights 
there which they would not surrender. Accordingly, to 
induce the French to withdraw their rights, the British 
Government, by its agreement then made, recognized the 
French protectorate of Madagascar as fully as possible. If 
the French proceed to enforce the claims thus formally 
ized after long informal acknowledgment, it would 
seem that England has no right whatever to make any sort 
of objection now. 

It is not easy to be satisfied with this fact, from whatever 
point we look at the matter. The Hovas may love us no more 
than they love the French, but at any rate the bulk of the 
commerce of Mad was in British hands. English- 
men had every hope of being able to open up the vast riches 
of the interior. Their hopes were dashed by the practical 
surrender to the French, and their schemes became of no 
value. The French even declare as invalid concessions 
lately given to Englishmen. Again, looking at the matter 
from a national point of view, is it possible to find much 
satisfaction in the formation of a new French empire in the 
East. Has not Siam been appropriated, or nearly so? 
And, in respect of Madagascar, there is ial matter for 
regret in its passing into French hands, for the island lies 
directly on the route from the Cape to India and to the 
Red Sea. 

Again, when the French first aspired to the conquest of 
Madagascar it was only a question of a counterpoise to 
India. But since then South Africa has become of utmost 
sere Forty years ago the imperfectly explored Cape 

ony and the little colony of Natal were all that we pos- 
sessed in South Africa. Now, however, there is an enor- 
mous territory in British hands. Many flourishing areas 
are in process of exploitation; a vast commerce has sprung 
up; while the French own ports which are a match for 

uritius, and will scon control absolutely an island of great 
size, and immense potential wealth, just over against the 
possessions of Great Britain in South Africa. In the pre- 
sent state of the world’s affairs, and while the nations are 
such rivals in politics and in commerce, these facts are not 
to be neglected. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, we may console ourselves as 
to the commerce. Of course if the French impose heavy 
differential duties on our trade, they may destroy it entirely ; 
but unless they do this the commerce may continue argely 
in British hands, though to France will remain the dealing 
with the land and the securing the first profits from con- 
cessions. As to the sea-borne commerce, it may be argued 
that, if we have a navy sufficiently strong to protect our 
ships upon the seas, the mere possession of the island by 
the French will make no difference to us, and that all we 
need do is to increase our sea strength in that portion of 
the world. Perhaps it might be urged that a trading nation 
like our own would actually derive advantage from the 
development of the island which would probably ensue from 
its falling into French hands—or, indeed, it might be 
argued that the necessity of defending the island might 
render it a source of weakness. The matter, however, is 
serious enough, and we should not wonder if our brethren 
in South Africa considered it with alarm; we hope this 
may be an inducement to them to contribute directly to our 
naval defences, which alone can safeguard them in time of 
war, rather than waste their money on local defences. 

- The possession of Delagoa Bay, under these circumstances, 
becomes a matter of some importance. Delagoa Bay lies 
7 south of the southernmost point of Madagascar. It 
is Portuguese territory, and was declared such by the award 
of Marshal MacMahon, in 1875. It is the natural of 
the Transvaal, giving best access to that State, which con- 
tains all that is most valuable in South Africa, and to 
which the other South African States and colonies can 
hardly venture to “hold a candle.” Now, though peace 

vails in South Africa, oted by industry, it must not 

thought that trouble will never again occur there. South 
Africa is at present far more Dutch than English, and, 
therefore, its loyalty cannot always be depended upon. In 
the large towns, and where the miners are, the bulk of the 
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prete may be of British descent, and also in Natal, 
ut not in the Cape Colony, the Free State, or the omy. 
districts of the Transvaal. The sympathy of the Du 
populations of the various States for other is very 
great. Their dispersal is of recent occurrence; their 
characteristics, their religion, their traditions, are iden- 
tical. For the moment, however, an element of dissen- 
sion has been created by the rival interests of the Ca 
Colony and the Transvaal, each of them claiming the 
supremacy in South Africa, and perhaps at present the 
Dutch of the Transvaal are getting the worst of it in a 
national sense by the vast number of Europeans, mainly 
of English origin, who are now resident in that State. 

The Cape Colony desires to enforce its claims to supre- 
macy by the possession of the central trade routes, and b 
securing the reversion of Bechuanaland and Zambesia, both 
of them saved from the Transvaal by means of British 
talent and British gold. The Transvaal desires to secure 
for itself the position of premier South African State by 
obtaining control of Delagoa Bay, which is the natural out- 
let for the riches of the richest part of South Africa. Ina 
very short time the railway from Delagoa Bay to the 
interior of the Transvaal will be complete, and the railways 
of the Cape Colony will have to reduce their rates to such 
an extent that their interior traffic will cease to pay. A 
rumour has lately been put about that Messrs. Lewis and 
Marks have secured a concession of pier and port rights at 
Delagoa Bay on the behalf of the Transvaal Government, 
which will throw that harbour into the exclusive control of 
the South African Republic. Whether this is accurate or 
not, the statement has to be carefully tested in the present 
state of affairs, and the approaching realization of French 
ambitions in Madagascar. e Portuguese Government by 
their treaty with Great Britain in 1891 expressly reserved 
for England the right of pre-emption of Delagoa Bay, and 
they cannot be permitted to dispose of any rights there 
which would weaken such arrangement with us, acting on 
the same principle that has just regulated the proceedings 
of France and the Congo Free State in relation to the 
Anglo-Congo agreement. Again, under the Convention of 
London of 1884 England has the right, inferentially, to 
prevent the conclusion by the Transvaal of any treaty with 
Portugal, and should certainly interfere if any arrangement 
unfavourable to England were effected. Moreover various 
questions as to the Delagoa Bay railway are now under 
arbitration at Berne, and subsequent arrangements must 
depend upon the result of that arbitration. But on no 
consideration can the Transvaal be permitted to obtain 
any exclusive control over a port of. such importance ; 
whatever is to be done there must be for the benefit 
of all South Africa and of the mother-country. England 
must realize the importance of securing the control of that 
harbour for the general benefit and with the object of pro- 
tecting herself against any preponderance of strength on 
the part of France in Madagascar, in the Mozambique 
Channel, and in the Indian Ocean. With Delagoa Bay 
under our influence we can safeguard the commerce of the 
Transvaal and of Zambesia; we need not rely on the 
capricious loyalty of Cape statesmen grown half Dutch 
either through their pecuniary interests or their poli- 
tical associations; breathing one moment a udo- 
Imperialism, and the next a factitious colonialism. We can, 
sure of this control, and while perhaps me 
harbour in Portuguese hands, do justice for all South 
Africa without undue favour to any colony, and thus 
further the advent of united South Africa, which shall be 
strong enough of itself to keep in check its neighbours, 
be they Portuguese, or German, or French. In this way 
we should neutralize to a great extent the evils of a 
French Madagascar, which otherwise, through the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese or the hostility of the Transvaal 
Boers, might threaten not only the trade routes, but the 
very sources of South African commerce. 


THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


HROUGH all the exaggerations, and even the down- 
right lies, which are reported from the Far East, one 
thing is becoming very clear. It is that the Chinese 
Government is in the condition of a worn-out Oriental 
monarchy in the last stage of its existence. We may sup- 
that when the Manchu ancestors of the present 
peror came down on the elder dynasty they found a 
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state of things ——. ing not at all unlike what now prevails 
at Pekin. None of the signs which go before the fall of 
empires in the East are wanting. There is an Emperor 
bred by ts and women in the women’s side of the 
Palace ; are swarms of eunuchs who meddle in the 
business of government, and have no conception of any pos- 
sible way of conducting affairs except by intrigue; there is 
a great Council, composed partly of Ministers, partly of 
members of the Royal House, too large for secresy, too 
divided by cliques for action. The administration is 
thoroughly corrupt. It is found now that the arsenals and 
storehouses are empty, and that the money which ought to 
have been spent in filling them has been pilfered. The soldiers 
are undisciplined, unpaid, and ill armed. The provincial 
governors are semi-independent. Li Hung Chang’s ante- 
room, we are told, is as much frequented as ever. His 
personal troops and their officers remain loyal to him in 
spite of his manifest loss of favour with the Emperor. If 
he decided to oppose his nominal master, it is highly pro- 
bable that his own soldiers would stand by him. What is 
true of Li, and his government of Pecheli, is true of other 
governors, and other provinces. The Court in the mean- 
time has lost whatever sense it ever possessed, and passes 
from issuing frantic orders to its generals to do the im- 
possible, to fits of despondency in which it talks of retiring 
to Nankin. The inhabitants of Pekin are in a condition of 
panic, expecting the worst to happen, believing the 
Japanese to be capable of almost incredible feats of activity, 
and more than disposed to break out into an attack on 
ners. 

China was, it is true, in an even worse condition than it 
is now during the latter part of the Taiping rebellion, and 
yet contrived to escape destruction. At that time, how- 
ever, it had the help of the English Government. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers of to-day do not seem to share their 

redecessors’ views as to the importance of the integrity of 
hina to this country. In fact, if gossip is not more than 
usually wrong, they have thought so little about the matter 
that, when the war takes a course which was foreseen to be 
robable from the very beginning, they are completely taken 
y surprise. It is necessary to summon Ministers from the 
four quarters toa Cabinet Council, and decide what is to be 
done in circumstances which might have been provided for 
months ago. That at least is what rumour, circulated by 
the Cabinet’s friends, has to say, and whether it is true or 
not, we may take it to be a sufficient indication that 
Ministers have no objection to let it be known that they 
have paid very little attention to the war between China 
and Japan. It is highly probable that they will find the 
war and its consequences pressed very much on their at- 
tention for some time to come. If the Japanese push on 
to attack Pekin with success, the Court will very probably 
move to Nankin, and that will be the beginning of the dis- 
integration of China. The advance will almost certainly be 
made, or at least attempted, since it appears that the 
patriotic policy adopted towards China by the Mikado’s 
Government has not enabled it to obtain a majority in its 
legislative Chamber. The Opposition has, in fact, taken 
the obvious course of trumping the patriotism of the 
Cabinet. Ministers were for asserting the legitimate in- 
fluence of oar Corea. The Opposition is for planting 
the glorious er of Japan on the walls of Pekin; and, 
when that is done, it will be no less ready to go on to 
Nankin. Japan is, in fact, committed to a policy of 
“thorough ” towards China, because the Ministry dare not 
appear less loftily patriotic than the Opposition, and the 
Opposition has no scruple in driving on the Ministry to a 
poncy of military adventure. But there is every proba- 
ity that, if Pekin is attacked, and unless the in- 
vaders are beaten back at once—which, to judge by 
the conduct of the Chinese troops hitherto, is at any 
rate not v likely—the Court will move to Nan- 
kin. At this southern capital it will be compara- 
tively safe, but the change will not stop with the mere 
transfer of the Court and its army of hangers-on. At 
Nankin the Emperor will be separated from the support of 
his own race, the Manchus, and in the middle of a purely 
Chinese ee This of itself would necessarily make 
a considerable change in the character of the Government, 
but this would not be all. It is impossible not to believe 
that the blow which a flight of this kind would give to the 
authority of the Emperor would not have the most serious 
consequences. The encouragement such a confession of 
weakness would give to the ambition of every provincial 


governor need hardly be pointed out. But it would pro- 
bably cost the Emperor the support of his own Manchu 
kinsmen, who would renounce a sovereign who ran away 
from Japanese to take refuge among Chinese. With an 
Emperor in the North and another in the South, with 
provincial Governors setting up for themselves, and a foreign 
enemy attacking from the outside, the Empire of China 
would fall rapidly to pieces. Then Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would have plenty to think about. Schemes for th 
friendly partition of the country are already appearing in 
Russian papers. They are, no doubt, abundantly foolish 
as yet ; but, nevertheless, if China becomes disintegrated, 
it will not be long before the question of partition becomes 
a very pressing one, indeed. It is neither France, Russia, 
nor Japan which will have any hesitation, and we may 
as well remember that two of them will do their utmost 
to exclude our commerce from whatever part of the country 
may fall to them. 


There is, of course, a possibility that the worst may not 
come. China may separate on tolerable terms with Japan 
after repelling an invasion. She may even rally, and take 
the offensive in her turn, though this is a most improbable 
contingency. China has the resources to do it, and if the 
Government were only in the hands of a capable ruler for a 
sufficient time, Japan would no doubt be reduced very 
rapidly to insignificance when once China began to act. But 
the machinery of administration is so utterly out of work- 
ing order, the Empire is so loosely jointed, so hard to move 
together, that it seems incredible that any vigorous effort 
can be made for years. Neither is it a thing to be 
taken for granted that the governing faculty to prepare 
the effort will be found. The great Council of the 
Empire has shown considerable political ability, but 
it. is plainly worthless as a check on administration. 
In any case, there is but a chance for the future against 
the certainty of disaster in the present. The prospect is 
gloomy for foreigners settled in China, and, indeed, for all 
interested in its trade. Whatever measures may be taken 
to secure life and property at the treaty ports, commerce 
must be affected most seriously. It is hard to say whether 
it has most to suffer from the collapse of the Imperial 
Government or from a prolonged struggle with ~~ 
dragged out perhaps for years. Some may be inclined to 
look forward to a compensation for this loss in the shape of 
the opening of China. We are by no means persuaded 
that any such result is to be e . If the Court is 
withdrawn to some capital more beyond the reach of sudden 
attack than Pekin, and if the war is prolo without 
ducing disintegration, it is to be supposed that the passions 
aroused by conflict with Japan will not be directed only 
against the Japanese. If, on the other hand, the 
Empire falls to pieces, we shall at once come in con- 
tact with the native, and deeply rooted, Chinese hatred 
and contempt of foreigners. The governing class about the 
Emperor have at least learnt a little, and although the 
statement occasionally made about one or other of them, 
that he is in favour of the influence of foreigners, may not 
mean much, it does mean something. But so great a 
majority of Chinamen that the minority is hardly worth 
considering, is bitterly hostile to foreigners, and would 
dearly like to show its hostility. It has been restrained 
not very effectually, but still in some measure, by the pro- 
vincial governors acting under the order of the Imperial 
Government. We may be sure that the first consequence 
of the disappearance of the controlling force will be an ex- 
plosion of the old hatred to foreigners, in which the “ for- 
ward party” among Chinamen will simply disappear. 
Then, of course, will come the necessity for intervention, for 
extorting indemnities, and taking securities ; in short, for all 
those things which sooner or later have a way of interpret- 
ing themselves into extra pennies on the Income-tax. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK IN PARIS. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK has been received in Paris, as 
kh President of the first Congress of the International 
Institute of Sociology, with a welcome to which he is well 
entitled. The Figaro has greeted in him “Tillustre créa- 
teur de l'Université de Londres,” and his colleague, M. 
René Worms, has described him to his face as “ Ancien 
Ministre Anglais.” M. Worms’ mistake is natural. He 
has been misled by the confessedly precarious argument 
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from analogy. In France, a politician of Sir John Lub- 
bock’s eminence would have been several times a Minister. 
Sir John’s other titles to consideration, more generally re- 
cognized in England, were not forgotten. He must have 
been perfectly happy. An address on Sociology leaves a 
man at liberty to talk about p nearly anything he 
likes. There is nothing in the moral or physical universe 
which has not some bearing upon the condition of man- 
kind. No one will be surprised to hear that Sir John 
Lubbock took the opportunity of expounding the 
system of proportional representation which in its sim- 

licity he has, we believe, declared to be within the intel- 
ectual comprehension of his orming poodle, though 
Sir William Harcourt is unable to understand it. He 
praised the useful activity of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he is President, and which has contributed 
to the formation of a Board of Conciliation in trade dis- 
putes. Sir John spoke of the costs of the military arma- 
ments of nations, and the desirability of arbitration in inter- 
national disputes, enforcing his argument by the authority 
of the poet Cowper, who has written that 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been melted into one. 


The natural inference from these lines would seem to be the 
desirability of establishing a Mountains Abolition Society. 
They suggest the question whether Sir John Lubbock 

y thinks that the melting of kindred drops into one 
is indeed a consummation to be wished, Each people, shut 
within its mountain or ocean frontiers, has by its very 
isolation a genius of its own which it is bound to guard 
from infringement, even at the cost of the armaments which 
he deplores. Does he think that the intellectual wealth 
of nations would be increased if, instead of Italian, and 
English, and French, and German, Dante, and Shakspeare, 
and Moliére, and Goethe, had written in Volapuk? The 
melting of the drops into one would reduce everything into 
a monotonous wash of cosmopolitan commonplace. A 
nation is a trustee of its own future, and it cannot allow 
itself to be arbitrated out of existence. A man may forgive 
his enemies, and, smitten on one cheek, turn the other to 
the smiter, and give away his cloak when his coat has been 
taken from him; but a nation cannot do these things. 
To do so would be to alienate in permanence an estate of 
which it is only a life-tenant. 

The portion of Sir John Lubbock’s address which seems 
to have excited most attention in France is that in which 
he spoke of the effect of education in England upon crime. 
Since the Act of 1870 the number of children in English 
schools has increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000; and 
the number of persons in prison has fallen from 12,000 to 
5,000. The yearly average of persons sentenced to penal 
servitude for the worst crimes has declined from 3,000 to 
800; while juvenile offenders have fallen from 14,000 to 
5,000. Sir John Lubbock sees in these figures a confirma- 
tion of Victor Hugo's saying, that “ he who opens a school 
closes a prison.” This is, perhaps, rather a hasty generaliza- 
tion. In France, according to the Temps, criminal statistics, 
the statements of magistrates, and the lamentations of 
moralists show that as schools have been opened prisons have 
filled, and that the diffusion of education has been accom- 
panied with increase of crime, and especially of juvenile 
crime. The fallacy post hoc, propter hoc, is perhaps 
exemplified equally by Sir John Lubbock and the French 
writer. Education in countries is only one of the causes 

ingon conduct. But that it is an efficient cause can- 

not reasonably be disputed. The difference, as the Zemps 
— out, is probably this—that in France, under the 
public, education is simply intellectual instruction. In 
England there is not only instruction but ining. 
Moral and religious influences are brought to bear upon the 
children. They are not only taught to use their weapons, 
but are instructed as to the spirit in which, and the ends 
for which, om should be employed. This is not the clerical 
view only. No one has insisted more strongly than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer on the futility of mere reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as guides of conduct, and on the necessity of 
a discipline of character as well as of intellect, if education 
is to be more than the equipment of barbarians with arms 
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ROYAL AND ANCIENT AUTUMN MEETING. 


HE rivers of Scotland have been full of fish all the 
month of September, but never a chance has been 
given to the sea-trout or salmon of ascending the rapids. 
They have lain in masses, closely packed in pools so iow 
and so clear as to be the fisherman’s despair. 
Yet he has looked forward with all glad confidence to the 
final week of the month; for is not that week the medal 
week at St. Andrews, and has that week ever yet been 
known to go by without a downpour # 

Yet even of that well-grounded and well-tested expecta- 
tion the fisherman has this year been defrauded. From its 
commencement, that week was blessed with weather which 
one had learned to think an ideal that never would be 
realized, and all the conditions attendant on it were of a 
nature to make the occasion a marked one in the golfer’s 
diary. Mr. A. J. Balfour was elected to the right honour- 
able post of captain of the club, a function which has been 
discharged by so many famous men before him, but perhaps 
never before by one who combined fame asa golfer with 
fame in wider walks of life. Royalty has held the office, 
with little izance of golf, and a great golfing celebrity 
has held it, though his fame has perhaps not gone far be- 
yond strictly golfing circles. But Mr. Balfour is not only 
an eminent statesman but a sterling good golfer. And it 
is peculiarly appropriate that he should be captain of the 
first golf club in the world in course of the very year which 
has seen him make such an improvement in his game as 
few men have ever made in so short a space of time. 
His tee-shot from the first hole, whereby, according 
to the time-honoured fiction, he became winner of the 
medal which confers upon him the captaincy of the Club, 
was one which well illustrated the “far and sure” of the 
—_ maxim. He struck off at the unprecedentedly early 

our of 9 A.M.—an hour earlier than any previous captain 
has struck the ball which opens the competition—by no 
means of choice, but out of sheer necessity ; for, even thus, 
with seventy-nine couples of players, the last pair fini 
their round in something very like twilight. 


By one o'clock only two scores of any respectability had 
been returned, by Mr. R. B. Sharp and by Mr. Howabe 
Hutchinson respectively, each of whom went the round in 
85 strokes. But it was not thought, by any who had 
recollection of the score of 79, in which Mr. Mure 
Fergusson had won King William IV.’s medal the previous 
year, that this score would ultimately win. Mr. Fergusson 
on the present occasion was nered with Mr. Leslie 
Balfour-Melville, and a large gallery followed their fortunes. 
The holder of the medal was not in form, but Mr. Balfour- 
Melville kept up a steady game, which brought him home 
in 80—a very likely score to take the medal. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Laidlay came in with the same figures; but 
still there was in the field Mr. F. G. Tait, who had won the 
medal at the spring meeting of the Club, and was in such 
fine form that great things were expected of him. Still, 80 
was a hard score to beat; but . Tait was more than 
equal to the occasion, and bettered expectation by coming in 
with the magnificent score of 78—less, by a stroke, 

the previous record for the St. Andrews medal competition. 
This great score seemed to exhaust all interest in the result, 
for it was all but impossible, speaking in terms of golfing 
humanity, that it should be beaten or even equalled. Yet, 
singularly enough, in the very last couple to start was one 
who threatened it. Mr. Colt, playing out against a wind 
which had freshened considerably since the morning, did 
the first half of the course in 41. He had 4 and 3 respec- 
tively to the tenth and eleventh holes; then, with a fresh 
breeze behind him all the way home, the big task did not 
seem an impossible one. But he failed to take full advan- 
tage of his excellent start, and at the seventeenth hole— 
that fatal hole, between the bunker and the road, which 


score returned by running up the hideous figures of 11 for 
the hole, and leaving to other men the honour and the 
glory. So the gun was fired, to intimate that the medal 
competition was at an end, as, in like manner, it had 
announced the commencement of hostilities with Mr. 
Balfour's tee-shot, and Mr. Tait was undisputed winner of 
the autumn medal, holding it for the year, with his record 
score of 78. The destination of the second medal had yet 
to be determined, for Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Balfour-Melville 
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were a tie for second place. In old times it was the custom 
that a tie should be decided by a second round of the links. 
played on the same day; but much has been changed 
since those olden times. Then, but few couples entered, 

and by the luncheon hour they would all be home 
again, leaving the afternoon free for other matches, 

or for the decision of ties. But with the modern press of 
golfers and would-be medal winners, there is scarce day- 

light space for all to play their single round, as has been 

shown, and all playing off of ties must be the business of 
another day. Other things have changed too since the 

days in which it was thought a very mighty deed of that 

fine old golfer of the past, Mr. George Glennie, to have 

won the medal with the score of 88. Now, Mr. Tait “ goes 

ten better.” It is not altogether, nor solely, due to the im- 
in golf—though that, may be, is the biggest 

r in the change. But the course has changed, even 

more than the methods of the game. It has widened out, 

through the trampling down of “ whins,” so that an erring 

ball may now lie safely where, in old days, it would have 

been lost, beyond recovery, in a forest of gorse-bushes. 

And the putting-greens, in this present grassy year of 
grace, are a marvel; there is not one of them that is not 

quite first rate, and does not justify the committee of the 

club in its liberal wisdom of laying down an artesian well 
at each hole. Long putts may be held now, where but a 

few years ago it was an equal triumph to hole a short one, 
so remarkable is the improvement in the quality of turf. 

Tom Morris may well be proud of the grand links which 

are his peculiar care; but withal he looks with doubtful 

favour on this wonderful lowering of the scores, and is dis- 
posed to advise the digging of bunkers where “ whins ” used 
to be. Clubs and balls also have been improved—there is 
an abundance of arguments at the service of the /audator 

temporis acti, let him only win for himself a fair hearing by 

the initial admission that men play golf somewhat better, 
after all, than in the days of which he loves to speak. 


So at the dinner, held in the evening in the club-house, 
the Captain decorated Mr. Tait with the medal in an 
atmosphere of mutual admiration and of patriotic toasting. 
It is an atmosphere which affects the soul genially in the 
evening, but the eye of the golfer evilly on the following 
morning, and whether to this or to more subtle causes one 
may ascribe the result, the fact must remain that on play- 
ing off their tie for second honours, Mr. Laidlay found Mr. 
Balfour-Melville in anything but his finest form, defeated 
him by many strokes, going the round in a score of 84. 
This was the conclusion of the matter, so far as any medal- 
winning or interesting play by members went; but in the 
evening a very important piece of business, in the view of 
many of those who came to see rather than play golf, was 
transacted—namely, the annual Golf Ball, which the 
Captain, clad in scarlet, and with the medal of his office 
slung on « handsome ribbon round his neck, opens in 
person, and which the medal-winners, wearing their 
trophies, scalp-like, should grace by their presence. One 
uses the less P warpate mood in speaking of them because it 
does happen that such scalp-takers are not always dancing 
men. 

But the day had in store a very interesting golfing event, 
though the members did not take part in it, in the finish of 
the Sayers v. Kirkaldy match. Sayers, starting at St. 
Andrews with the lead of six holes which he had taken in 
the first half of the match at North Berwick, found himself 
gradually robbed of his vantage holes until at the end of 
the first eighteen holes at St. Andrews only one of them 
remained tohim. But he played a very plucky game in the 
afternoon. Early in the round Kirkaldy had the match all 
even, but Sayers stuck so resolutely to his work that with 
three holes to play they were still all even. Here he holed 
a long putt and stood one up. A half at the seventeenth 
hole made him “dormy,” and with a 4 at the last he won 
the big match of seventy-two holes by two. It was a 
famous battle, and the relative size of the combatants 
suggested an analogy to that yet more famous fight in 
which the English champion bore the same name as the 
golfing victor. Kirkaldy’s round was 78 in the morning, 
-and in the afternoon Sayers did a 77. 

On Friday there arose a great wind ‘from the north, and 

cattered golfers southward like the autumn leaves. 


RACING 


by yypantatgge G at Derby and ending at Newmarket, the 

racing in September is usually very interesting ; 
although it is sometimes surpassed by that of October. e % 
the present autumn it has explained a good many mys- 
teries concerning the form of the three-year-olds and up- 
wards; it has also thrown some light on the pretensions 
of the two-year-olds, although it has done little, if any- 
thing, towards the establishment of winter favourites for 
next year’s Derby. As Mr. H. McCalmont’s Raconteur 
was receiving 11 lbs. from Curzon when he beat him 
by a neck for the Champion Breeders’ Biennial at Derby, 
his victory was not an extraordinary one; yet, for so 
overgrown a colt to win his very first race, in good 
company, was a highly creditable performance. At Derby, 
again, The Owl, a substantial chestnut colt by Wisdom, 
beat McNeil at 8 Ibs., and he afterwards won the October 
Two-Year-Old Stakes at Newmarket. At Derby, also, 
Ella Tweed beat a field of fifteen, under the heaviest 
weight, for a nursery handicap. Possibly little Saintly 
may not have been = herself when, with 2 to 1 laid 
on her, she was unplaced for the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster. It was a magnificent race, Solaro winning by 
half a length from Caenlochan and Utica, who ran a dead 
heat for second place. Solaro is a big, blazed-faced bay 
colt by Galopin, out of a Springfield mare out of Napoli. 
He has been somewhat criticized on the score of legginess 
and want of symmetry—points on which the doctcrs of the 
paddock are apt to differ—his hind action, however, is 
universally admired. As he lathered a good deal after his 
race, he may not be quite fit, in which case he may be 
expected to improve considerably. Caenlochan, who had 
finished behind Solaro at Liverpool also, is a powerful 
chestnut colt by Galliard, and he had won the Stanley 
Stakes at Epsom, on the Derby Day. Utica, a winner 
of two races at Newmarket, although not on a large scale, 
is a very wiry St. Simon filly, of the usual brown colour, 
with an excellent back and quarters, and she had been con- 
sidered by some excellent judges to be one of the most, if 
not the most, promising among the two-year-old fillies of 
the season ; but she did not run well when trying to give 
5 lbs. to Marco and 8 lbs. to Float for the Triennial Stakes, 
last week at Newmarket. In Floreniean, who won the 
Tattersall Sale Stakes, after running a dead heat with The 
Brook, on the day of the St. Leger, we have a chestnut 
colt by Florentine, who has won both the races for which 
he has started. Fabia’s victory in the Lancaster Nursery 
Handicap, at Manchester, when carrying the same weight 
as McNeil, and giving weight to everything else in the race, 
was a surprise ; and this well-shaped chestnut filly, by Crow- 
berry out of Fabiola, is evidently better than had been 
imagined. Cheery was made favourite for the Devonshire 
Plate at the same meeting, but the race was won by Lord 
Zetland’s Keelson, the winner of the Redcar Two- Year-Old 
Stakes. At Paris, on September 23rd, Baron A. de 
Schickler’s Le Sagittaire, a chestnut colt by Le Sancy, put 
himselfat the head of the French two-year-olds by winning the 
Grand Criterion. At the Newmarket First October Meeting, 
Choice, in beating The Nipper by a head for the Hopeful 
Stakes, proved little as to the future prospects of either, as 
she is herself a big, growing, undeveloped filly, while her 
opponent sweated before the race, and seemed in other 
ways not at his best; but, as both had already shown good 
form, they may turn out high-class three-year-olds. It 
has been stated in print, however, with what truth we 
know not, that The Nipper once got loose and had a 
flirtation, a most deleterious incident to a young racehorse 
in training. The theory that little Saintly is, at least 
temporarily, losing form was supported by her difficulty in 
beating Sequin for the Buckenham Stakes at Newmarket ; 
but that victory added 450/. to her winnings in stakes, 
which, amounting to more than 7,000/., are extraordinary 
for such a tiny filly. 

The principal three-year-old race of September, the St. 
Leger, was dealt with in a former article, and the other 
races of note for horses of that age have been chiefly the 
Scarborough Stakes, won by None the Wiser, and the Park 
Hill Stakes, won by Amiable, at Doncaster; and the Great 
Foal Stakes, won by Sempronius, as well as the Triennial 
Produce Stakes, won by Matchbox, at Newmarket. The 
latter victory was a smart performance, for Matchbox gave 
Hornbeam 21 lbs. and beat him by a length and a half, 
although Hornbeam had only been handicapped 14 lbs. 
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below him for the Cesarewitch, for which 8,000 to 1,000 
was taken against him, “with a start,” immediately after 
his race, a bet which was rendered void by his being 
scratched before the end of the week. 

The great weight-for-age race of the month was the 
Jockey Club Stakes of 11,302/.,on the 27th, at Newmarket, 
and it promised an intensely interesting contest between the 
‘winners of the St. Legers of 1893 and 1894. Throstle, the 
winner of the latter, seemed to be in an unusually docile state 

before the race; buf she swerved out of the course in the 
first quarter of a mile, and bolted in quite a different direc- 
tion from the winning-post soon afterwards. Isinglass, by 
winning this race, made his gains in stakes 54,935/., and if 
he succeeds at the stud, he ought tocommand a fee of 200/. ; 
so if we allow twenty of such fees for, say, a dozen years, 
‘and add these to his winnings, we reach a sum exceeding 
100,000/., which shows what a profitable property a race- 
‘horse may possibly be, apart from betting. People are now 
beginning to say that Isinglass, and not Ormonde, is “ the 
-horse of the century.” Yet, rich and glorious as was his 
victory in the Jockey Club Stakes, he had to be hard 
driven for a time to get away from the French horse, 
Gouvernail, although he won pretty easily just at the 
last; and Gouvernail, if he had shown some good form 
‘in his own country, had been unplaced for both the 
‘French Derby and the Grand Prix de Paris, Isinglass’s 
countless admirers, however, reply, and say truly, that 
he is a lazy horse, who always has to be roused up in 
‘his races. On the other hand, Raeburn, who had beaten 
Isinglass last year when meeting him on only 7 lbs, better 
‘terms, was now only fifth, a good many lengths in the 
‘rear. Many excellent judges are of opinion that, if he had 
‘not been scratched, Isinglass could have won the Cesare- 
witch even under ro st. 5 Ibs. One much less noteworthy 
weight-for-age race ought not to be altogether forgotten— 
namely, the Doncaster Cup, over the long two-mile course, 
‘for which the three-year-old, Sweet Duchess, ran an excel- 
stayer. 

The earliest handicap of any value, in September, was the 
Peveril of the Peak Plate of 1,000/., at Derby, which was won 
‘by Worcester, the winner of the Chesterfield Handicap at 
Goodwood. Theelegant, if rather leggy, Bushey Park, after five 
defeats, won his first race this year in the Great Yorkshire 
‘Handicap at Doncaster. Another of the chief handicaps at 
‘Doncaster, the Portland Plate—the principal short-distance 
‘handicap, the Great Yorkshire Stakes being the chief long 
‘one—was won by Grey Lee, the winner of the City and 
Suburban Handicap. With the March Stakes at New- 
‘market, the New Biennial at Ascot, and a walk over for the 
‘Stockbridge Cup, this colt has turned out a very useful 
‘three-year-old to the Duke of Westminster, though his 
winnings cannot have made up for the loss of Bullingdon. 
In the Ayrshire Handicap Son of a Gun was generally con- 
sidered to have been very unlucky to be beaten a head by 
Tilton, to whom he was giving 30 lbs. His jockey, G. 
Barrett, had been riding his race chiefly against Llanthony, 
and was carefully watching him, when Chaloner brought up 
Tilton on the other side in a very narrow interval between 
Son of a Gun and the rails. The manner in which he was 
afterwards backed for the Cambridgeshire showed that his 
defeat at Ayr was regarded as a fluke; and Tilton’s subse- 
quent vic for the Edinburgh Gold Cup, when third 

vourite with 6 to 1 laid against him, made out Son of a 
‘Gun’s performance at the weights a very good one under the 
ircumstances. The most im t handicap of the month 
‘was the Prince Edward Handicap of 1,820/. at Manchester, 
for which La Fléche was a strong favourite; but, in addi- 
tion to her heavy burden, she was unlucky in her race on that 
.proverbially haphazard course, and she was beaten a length 
by Clwyd, with Worcester and Sempronius also in front of 
-her. "When he was a yearling, nobody would buy Clwyd 
at. Newmarket or Doncaster, and at last he was — 
vately for fifty guineas; as a two-year-old he won 408/. in 
stakes and was sold, once for 550 guineas, and later for 
_330 guineas; as a three-year-old he was sold for 500 guineas 
in April and for 2,000 guineas in September, and by the 
_end of that month he pt eight races out of twelve 
and more than 4,000/, in stakes during the year. So much 
‘for the chequered career of a plater! He wa 
lengthy, powerful, dark brown colt by Beauclerc, with 
. peeaty of bone and shape. Baron de Rothschild’s 
; eur II., who had already won the Alexandra Plate at 
Doncaster, won the Newmarket October Handicap, both 


races, 


435/.—and she ap to be fully 7 lbs. better than was 
commonly eens. pmae ago. Her owner also won the 
Great Eastern Handicap with his handsome black horse, 
Amandier. 

The general stock-taking of public form which is annually 
made, early in September, in the shape of the two great 
handicaps for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, afforded 
fully as much mat-er for serious consideration as usual. 
So far as we can remember, it was the first time that one 
horse was thought goud enough to be handicapped a stone 
above any other, and rarely has so wide a margin as 
4st. 5lbs. been placed between the best and the worst 
horses in the Cesarewitch. As is often the case, the 
pros: of the race were affected by the result of 
the St. Leger. Amiable, the fourth in that race, who 
finished within half a length of Matchbox, a colt handi- 
capped 9 lbs. above her for the Cesarewitch, was made first 
favourite before the end of the week. French horses were 
strongly represented in the betting, and they were first 
favourites for both handicaps about the third week of the 
month. Frenchmen, however, back their national 
champions for our two great autumn handicaps with ex- 
traordinary patriotism ; they are in a tremendous hurry to 
“ get on,” and the commissions which they send over force 
their favourites up in the betting, while cautious English- 
men are patiently watching the market before investing. 
One curious feature of the speculation on the Cesare- 
witch was that 600 to 100 was taken against La Fléche 
“with a run,” although she was not regularly in the 
betting, when more than double those odds were laid 
against the actual first favourite. The mare has now been 
scratched for the race, and it is a pity that she was not 
scratched sooner. 


WAITING FOR RAIN, 


NE thing, among others, even a millionaire cannot 
buy, and that is salmon-fishing. He might rent, an 
angling Winans, every river from Eden in Cumberland to 
the Naver, and yet might scarce ever get a chance to wet a 
hopeful fly. At this moment a countless number of salmon 
and a large multitude of fishers are and have long been 
“ waiting for rain.” The position of the fish is deplorable. 
From the little stone bridge over a pellucid Highland 
stream you may observe in water four feet deep and in a 
pool fifteen pow. | long the bored and weary shadows of a 
dozen fish lying still as their shadows on the rocks. To 
throw in a stone isa charity, as it stirs them to a brief 
languid movement and promotes circulation. The smaller 
salmon form an advanced guard, the bigger lie in a line 
behind, having appropriated the deeper water. The 
sea is only a hundred yards to the rear, but they can- 
not get down, and they cannot get up. A month since 
spots of the fatal white fungus of disease began to appear 
on the backs of the salmon ; hence, as pollution is unknown, 
we may conclude that overcrowding and lack of fresh water 
are the first causes of the pestilence. 

So much for thesalmon ; they might break with the instinct 
recognized, in his own person, by gentle King Jamie, and flee 
to other waters (as those in the Naver did, not long ago), but 
they have no place whither cp can betake themselves for 
a of reproduction. All the waters are alike dwindled. 

t may'rain in the South, but north of the Midlands there 
has scarcely been a shower of ten minutes since the 2oth 
of August. Even the storms of August hardly provided a 
strong satisfactory spate, and, before that, the spring fishing 
was blighted by drought. The angler sees every morning 
the hills of ‘Tweedside veiled in heavy mist, through which 
the beautiful outlines break about ten o'clock. Then come 
hours of fervent sunshine beating through the unbroken 
blue. Later a few scarfs of light cloud float in the highest 
air, and the sun sets with a rich steady glow, while pre- 
sently the stars rush out and hard frost sets in. The h 
are as dusty as in a warm June; all nature is more or less 
of a gritty description, and there is hardly enough water in 
Tweed to carry down the dyes of Innerleithen. The rocks 
of the bed of Eden are like a rough weedy meadow, rich 
with rank vegetation. Now and then, in a water-hole, a 
fish gives a heavy plunge, not in frolic, but in ennwi, as a 
sick man shifts his place in a fevered bed. Once a week 
there is a cloudy day, the glass falls by a degree, by 


‘a degree the heart rises, and gardeners prophesy of 
rain. But next morning dawns bright as ever, and the 


curiously enough, being worth the same amount— | glass moves gaily upward with a frivolous indifference to 
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weather forecasts in the newspapers. Were there no river at 
all, the wretched angler might fly to business or to golf, but 
he has paid highly for the enjoyment of hope deferred. 
But for the fatal last gift, Hope, which remained at the 
bottom of Pandora’s et, men would bury their wands as 
deep as Prospero’s, and tear themselves from a scene where 
the only occupation is to tap the glass. A persevering 
fisher has had some four or five months of glass-tapping, 
often in some wretched uncomfortable “lodge,” wi 
meagre accommodation, and about as much society as is 
permitted to a Trappist. The floods which usually send the 
rivers in a brown rush to the sea, at the end of September, 
have failed him. His dreams are of water, of foaming spates, 
like those of a thirsty traveller lost in the Australian bush. 
The lochs have fallen so far below their summer level that 
the fringes of tall reeds stand on bare ground, with an ugly 
white coating of clay half-way up their shafts. Men’s 
fancies lightly turn to sniggling and rake hooks; it were a 
clemency to put the fish out of their pain. Some savages, 
it is said, can “make rain” by ical ceremonies and 
crystal stones duly exhibited. Their services should be 
quietly secured at any charge, however exorbitant. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


HERE never was a summer exhibition that was less in 
need of the reinforcement of novelty, or a “ change of 
bill,” than the admirable Exhibition of “ Fair Women” in 
Grafton Street. The changes that have taken effect this 
week among the paintings in these Galleries are due, we 
must assume, to the owners of the pictures that have now 
disappeared from the walls, after having served their 
appointed time. The works that have gone have been 
replaced by others, several of which are of equal interest 
and im ce, and the exhibition remains as attractive 
as it has proved to be during the summer months. There 
is so much of permanent charm in the fine collection of 
miniatures, fans, old lace, watches, rings, scent-bottles, 
patch-boxes in Battersea and other enamels, and other 
objects of artistic craftsmanship, all beautiful, and many of 
historic association, that the character of the exhibition is 
scarcely affected by any reshifting or rearrangement of the 
pictures that surround these delightful accessories to the 
show. The truth is that there is so much that is worthy 
of inspection in the rooms, that many visits are necessary 
to the full enjoyment of the varied attractions that they 
offer. With regard to the re-formed exhibition of paintings, 
visitors are likely to find themselves in sore perplexity as 
to the accessions now made; unless, indeed, their powers of 
memory are very unusual and their previous visits have 
been numerous. It is scarcely reasonable to compel them 
to make a comparison, which must be careful and may 
easily be tedious, between the old catalogue and the new, 
when the simple plan of distinguishing by some plain sign 
the new pictures in the new catalogue would have set the 
matter clear. As it is, no indication is afforded. We do 
not profess to have separated the new from the old by the 
tiresome process suggested, and can do no more than refer 
to the more important additions to the Gallery that occur 
to us. These comprise works by Rembrandt, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Lawrence, Greuze, Van Dyck, and drawings 
John Downman and others. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Lady 
Agnew (132), which formed the chief distinction of a recent 
Academy exhibition, must also be numbered among the new 
works. Inthe Octagon Room are two portraits by Rem- 
brandt, the magnificently painted “Saskia” (7), certainly 
not the artist’s wife, as the catalogue has it, which is lent 
by Mrs. Ellice, and the “Portrait of an Old Lady” (8), 
“ supposed,” on no. grounds whatever, “to be the 
mother of the artist,” which comes from Lord Wantage’s 
collection. This is, also, a masterpiece; though only by 
extreme courtesy entitled to rank among representatives of 


Fair Woman. In the same room is Denbigh’s ex- 
tremely beautiful portrait in profile of “Queen Henrietta 
Maria” (10), by 


an Dyck. Some un ope | fine ex- 
amples are shown of Lawrence, an artist whose portraiture, 
after having been unduly decried or neglected in England, 
is now in high esteem, thanks chiefly to recent recogni- 
tion of its merits by certain French artists and critics. 
First among these is Lord Londonderry’s 


h” (56 it of enchanti dieting. 


dazzling, yet not less notable for elegance and an engaging 
frankness of style, is Colonel Mackenzie Fraser’s portrait 
by Lawrence of “Mrs. Fraser of Castle Fraser” (77). 
There are several newly exhibited portraits by Romney, and 
they are all first-rate examples of the master. Indeed, of 
the many exquisite works of Romney here shown, the 
“ Lady Paulett” (58), lent by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
and the “Lady Derby” (86) of Sir Charles Tennant, must. 
justly be esteemed among the foremost. 


EXHIBITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N their second annual exhibition at the Dudley 
the members of the Photographic Salon set forth the 

fruits of their laudable endeavours to free photography 
from mechanical restrictions, and to endow it with an 
artistic ideal, They would protest against the view that 
regards the product of the camera as an end in itself. 
Mechanical accuracy in the photograph, literalness of the 
transcript, and what is called the scientific application of 
photography, are good and useful things, but photography 
should not be limited to these objects, and there are, the 
Salonists urge, higher aims to be achieved. The Salon 
exhibition comprises some remarkably accomplished exam- 
ples of portraiture and picture-making, and it abounds 
in proofs of that individual freedom which the associated 
members would encourage to the utmost extent. Whether 
it be an artistic object to make the photograph little, if at 
all, distinguishable from a drawing in monotint, as in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s “ By Mead and Stream” (216), which looks 
as if drawn with brush in sepia, or from a mezzo- 
tint engraving, as in certain examples by Mr. Craig 
Annan and others, is perhaps a somewhat dubious 
question. To employ can as Mr. Rowland Briant. 
appears to have done in “A Field Road” (193), is 
no artistic gain, and in this instance has led to the sacrifice 
of tone and atmospheric effect. Very different is the result 
attained by Mr. Briant in “ Across the Common” (35), 
which renders with singular delicacy and truth the silvery 
diffused light of a misty landscape. Similar studies of 
nature are shown in Mr. Wellington’s “ carbon” “ Relics of 
the Past” (2); Dr. Henneberg’s “Sheep Herding” (5); 
and other lan subjects. . H. P. Robinson’s three 
large pictures (60-62) are, in the strictest sense of the 
term, transcripts from nature. There is nothing “com- 
posed” about the group of men and horses in the middle 
picture of the three, and it is “mechanism” rather than 
art that these examples of picture-making suggest. We 
are sensible of the lack of in these pictures, evem 
while we admire the accurate record of the delicate fl 
cloud-forms of the spacious sky. In figure subjects a 

rtraiture there are some exceedingly fine examples av 

. Craig Annan (95, 96), Mr. J. S. Bergheim, Mr. H. H, 
Cameron, Mr. R. W. Robinson, and Mr, Alfieri. 

The Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition at the Gall 
of the Royal Society of Panter in Water Colours, Paid 
Mall East, is as large and varied as usual, comprising 
nearly five hundred photographs of all kinds, and a 
assortment of cameras, lenses, and other apparatus. Unli 
the Salon exhibition, we have here the fullest illustration of 
the scientific application of photography, and the wonders,, 
not to say the surprises, of “ instantaneous” effects are by 
no means absent. One of the most curious is “ A Wind 
Spot, Barbadoes” (231), “bromide” taken by Mr. 
Pringle, whose interest in meteorological science is displayed! 
by this remarkable record of palm-trees swaying before a 
fresh gale. Mr. Herbert Hughes is awarded a medal for 
his coal-mine studies, “ Underground Scenes in the 
Black Country” (343), which may be compared with 
Mr. J. C. Burrows “ Underground Scenes in the 
Slate Quarries of Festiniog ” (174), taken with mag- 
nesium lamps and limelight. One of the oddest of 
instantaneous photographs is that of “A Leg Stroke— 
Cricket ” (432), by Mr. Ardaseer. It were rash to dispute 
the accuracy of the ized position of the batsman, but 
the excitement of “point” is quite unintelligible. Some 
interesting and extremely fine p phs of “ Crevasses ” 
in the Dauphiné Alps are shown by Mr. Vittorio Sella, and 
Captain F, A. Bligh; R.N. exhibits an excellent quartet. 
of mountain scenery in “A St. Moritz Morning” (103). 
Among other prize-takers we must name Mr. 


Hinton ; Mr. Arthur Golding, Mr.J.A. Sinclait, 
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Hollyer, jun., Mr. R. W. Robinson, and Dr. Leaming, 
whose microscopic work (461-464) is full of interest to 
students of this branch of photography. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
Asked if the British le were able to follow any of his 
j he replied that his experience of that nation led him to 
lieve that they took things seriously — Extract from internew 
én New York Bay with distinguished American humourist. | 
R. CHAUNCEY P. DEPEW! 
Is it positively true 
That you found our native humour 
Quite corroborate the rumour 
Current in the sparkling West, 
Namely, that we never jest? 


Mr. Chauncey P. Depew ! 

While the breeze of welcome blew,’ 
Up and down where’er you romped, you 
Trotted out a fresh impromptu 

Of the sort you have in stock 

When you sample port or hock. 


Mr. Chauncey P. Depew ! 

Do we understand that you 
Riddled us with scintillations, 
Each productive of ovations 

When you shoot them over there, 

And that no one turned a hair ? 


Mr. Chauncey P. Depew! 
From your recent interview 
We infer that, though our leading 
Spirits flocked to see you feeding, 
Not a soul among the lot 
Ever got upon the spot. 


Mr. Chauncey P. Depew! 
‘We may try till all is blue; 
Yet in vain perspire to catch your 
Quips so ready, or to match your 
Conversation frequently 
Opened with a repartee. 
Mr. Chauncey P. Depew! 
Pity is our proper due ; 
We are dying to be funny, 
But we can’t for love or money 
Learn the royal road to wit, 
Save you kindly show us it. 


Mr. Chauncey P. Depew! 

From the land where life is new, 
Where creation freely twinkles 
(Even down to periwinkles), 
Come again, and give us wrinkles ; 

Come and linger longer, do, 

Mr, Chauncey P. Depew! 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE COREAN WAR AND SILVER. 


the war between China and Japan seemed 
imminent, speculators in Europe and America jumped 
to the conclusion that the two Powers would have to 
borrow largely in Europe, and that they would take the 
proceeds in silver. Consequently, e one looked for a 
speculators eagerly bought to van: what the 
expected. 
per oz.; before the end of August it had risen to fully 304d. 
per oz., a rise in about five weeks of rather more than 2d. 
“per oz., or about 7 per cent. Since then there has been a 
gradual fall, and on Tuesday the price. was down to 29d. 
per oz., a decline of 14d. per oz., or not far short of 5 per 
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cent. Up to the present there has been no borrowing such 
as was anticipated, though a Japanese loan is again talked 
of as we write. Japan carries on war on European prin- 
ciples. Apparently her army is well organized, well disci- 
plined, and well supplied with both food and munitions of 
war. But the Japanese people are enthusiastic in support of 
the policy of their Government, and, therefore, they have 
lent funds readily. The Chinese army, on the other hand, 
seems to be utterly disorganized, not properly paid, and not 
properly supplied. The expenditure, therefore, on behalf 
of the troops in the field does not seem to be considerable, 
and she may be able, according to the best intelligence that 
can be obtained, to go on fighting in the present way for a 
long time without having to borrow largely. The purchases 
by both belligerents, in Europe, of ships and material of 
war have to be paid for in gold, not silver, and therefore, 
even if these purchases necessitate borrowing, it does not 
seem probable that much of the proceeds of the loans will 
be taken insilver. The public hereat home and in the United 
States is beginning to see this. The speculators have lost 
courage ; and the mine-owners, who at first were unwilling 
to sell much at current quotations, are now eager to supply 
every demand that arises. War is proverbially full of sur- 
prises, and what now seems entirely improbable may 
actually happen ina very short time. It would not be 
wise, therefore, to predict at all too positively that both 
belligerents may not borrow for the purpose of taking 
silver; all that a wise man will care to say is that 
the present probabilities are that neither will do so un- — 
less the war is spun out for a long time. On the other 
hand, the victories of Japan may at length open the eyes of 
the Chinese authorities to the mistake they have made in 
refusing to adopt European organization and rem ey 
methods of warfare. They may invite Europeans to drill and 
organize their army,and may even throw open the mg | for 
development by Europeans. If that were to heppen, ere 
is no doubt much silver would be required, and then there 
would in all likelihood be a very considerable rise in the 
price. A mere demand to carry on war would have only a 
very temporary and uncertain effect upon the silver market. 
Prudent people would know that it ought not to be trusted, 
and they accordingly would sell upon every rise. But if 
the Chinese were at length to open up their country by 
means of railways, telegraphs, steamships, and the like, it 
would be impossible to foresee what the expenditure might 
amount to, and therefore the most reasonable would anti- 
cipate an immense absorption of silver by China, and 
a reasonably probable ‘* rise in the price of the metal. 
For over a generation India has been importing and re- 
taining more than seven millions sterling worth of silver 
every year, and yet India does not seem to be over-provided 
with the metal. India is not as populous as China, and 
India was much more forward in material civilization thirty 
or forty years ago than China is now. Therefore it does 
not seem at all improbable that the imports of silver into 
China might be nearly as large as they have been into 
India for a generation. Of course it has to be remembered 
that China is very rich in undeveloped mineral resources. 
It is believed that there are extensive and very valuable 
gold mines, and there appears to be no doubt that silver 
mines are also very considerable. If once the country were 
opened up, therefore, it is possible that the production at 
home would prove to be so large as to necessitate a much © 
smaller import than would now seem probable. But for 
some years, at all events, railway building and the laying 
of telegraph wires would have to go on before the 
outturn m gold and silver mines would become 
at all considerable. The mines are believed to be 


| far inland, and they would have to be connected with 


the seaboard by means of railways before on 
a great scale could be successfully carried on, It is, 
therefore, in the highest degree probable that, if the 
result of the war compels China to adopt European 
methods, there will be an immense outlay in opening up 
the country, and that the outlay will be made, in the early 
years at all events, in silver. If that happens, it is ex- 
tremely likely that there will be a considerable rise in the 
price of silver. It may be objected that any rise in silver 
would increase the output from the existing mines. But, 
on the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that the gold 
production is augmenting so aptly that the relative value 
of the two metals will soon have to be re-settled, even 
though there may be some increase in the output of silver. 


| 


a> 


The announcement that a Cabinet Council had suddenl 
béen called caused a scare in the City on Wednesday, suc 
as has not been witnessed since the Penjdeh incident. On 
the Stock Exchange all prices fell sharply, and commercial 
business was greatly restricted. In the money market, 
however, the effect was less than either on the Stock Ex- 
change or the great commercial centres. If there were 
serious r of war, rates would inevitably rise, for it is 
clear that in that case Parliament would have to be called 
together, and a vote of credit for a very large amount 
would have to be taken; while, if war were actually to 
break out, the expenditure would be enormous. © The 
supply of loanable capital would thereby be rapidly de- 
creased, and all rates must rise. But as nothing was 
known further than that a Cabinet Council had been called 
with only 48 hours’ notice, bankers were content to wait 
for further information. Rates, therefore, were hardly 
altered. In the meanwhile the withdrawals of gold from 
the Bank of England go on. For the week ended Wedn 
day night they amounted to 427,000/. ) 


The war scare helped to depress both the value of the 
rupee and the market for silver, though, of course, it is to 
be borne in mind that other causes are tending in that way. 
Still, the India Council sold very well under the circum- 
stances.. It offered for tender on Wednesday, as usual, 
40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold the whole amount at 1s. 1;%,d. per rupee. 
Subsequently it sold a fair amount by private contract. If 
there were to be danger of war, the credit of India would 
inevitably suffer, and therefore it is likely that the rate 
would fall further. On the other hand, if is main- 
tained, the hope is that the hostilities between China and 
Japan will benefit Indian trade. Of course disorganization 
in China will interrupt Chinese purchases of opium, and 
therefore injure the Indian revenue. On the other hand, 
the quarrel prevents Japan from buying cotton from China, 
and cared China from purchasing cotton piece goods from 
Japan. Therefore the demand of both countries for cotton 
is transferred once more to Bombay. Assuming, then, that 
the war between these two countries continues, and that there 
is no intervention by the European Powers, the belief amongst 
those best informed is that the injurious effects of the 
closing of the mints upon Indian exports will not be felt as 
much as it would have been had peace been rved in 
the Far East. Owing to the small demand of China, 
Japan, and India for silver, and the war scare which 
affected all markets, silver fell on Wednesday to 28}jd. 


per oz. 


The scare was felt more seriously in the Stock Exchange 
than anywhere else. Obviously if a great war were to 
break out, there would be a ruinous fall in all securities. 
Every Government engaged would have to borrow on an 
un ented scale, and the expenditure upon both arm 
and navy would be greater than has-ever been witn ; 
The destruction of life and property would be un eled, 
and nobody can foresee what might be the issue. Naturally, 
therefore, the fear that our own relations with some of the 
Great Powers are less satisfactory made the whole Stock 
Exchange exceedingly nervous, and there was a fall in 

market. Consols at one time dropped as much as 3. 
It is to be recollected that, in the opinion of the City, the 
elped to accentuate the decline. On the other hand, 
although most people thought quotations were ex- 
travagantly high, it is extremely difficult for great 
capitalists to find any other investment equally satisfactory. 
Indian and Colonial stocks, Home Railway stocks, the 
bonds of foreign Governments, American railway securities, 
mining and land shares—everything, in short, went down. 
But about 1 o'clock on Wednesday there began considerable 
crate for Paris, and smaller buying from Berlin. It is 
ieved that some of the great speculators in Paris had for 
some time past been selling Consols as a “ hedge,” or cover, 
Fama eng urchases of other securities. When, therefore, 
onsols fell, these speculators bought considerable amounts. 
This was generally accepted on the Stock Exchange as proof 
that, whatever may have been the reason for summonin 
the Cabinet Council, it was not danger of a quarrel wi 
France. If such danger existed members argued that 
French capitalists would not buy. A better feeling, there- 
fore, ogg, and there was some recovery in quotations. 
But all day the market was nervous and apprehensive, and 
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‘at. the close nearly all quotations’ were lower than the: 
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preceding day. In spite of the reassuring statements 
— on Thursday morning the operators were utterly, 

eartened. They had come to believe that was’ 
secured for a couple of years, at all events, and 
quently they need pay no attention to foreign politics. 
Suddenly they have discovered that there are several 
questions of the greatest gravity which may at any 


7 


moment produce extreme tension, if not something more— - 


the temper of France, the action of that country in. 


Madagascar, the several matters at issue between her and. : 


ourselves in Africa, in the Far East, and in America, the 
war between China and Japan, the rumours of intervention, 
the possibility of independent action by Russia, and so on. 
Therefore, although das was a decided improvement com- 

with Wednesday, there was not a complete recovery ; 
indeed markets were dull and sluggish, and in some direc- 
tions were quite as bad as the day before. In short, even 
the most sanguine cannot doubt that it was serious business. 
which caused the Cabinet to be called together, and, there- 
fore, the most speculative feel that it is necessary to be 
cautious. That is not altogether to be regretted. For 
some time past members of the Stock Exchange have been 
indulging in more speculation than was safe, and if they are- 
held in check, the forces that are working for an improve- 
ment in trade all over the world will have fuller play. In 
any case, it is well that risks should not be increased with 
so many threatening questions yet to be settled. _- 


Consols closed'on Thursday at 101%, a fall compared’ 
with the p: ing Thursday of ; Rupee-paper closed at 
56}, a fall of $; Canadian Three and a Halfs closed at 1064, 
a fall of 3; Cape of Good Hope Three and a Halfs closed 
at 1094, likewise a fall of 3; New South Wales Three and 
a Halfs closed at roo}, a fall of 1}; and New Zealand 
Three and a Halfs closed at 1009, a fall of 14. In the 
Home Railway market London and Brighton Undivided 
closed at 170, a fall of 1; the “A,” or Deferred Stock, 
closed at 1564, a fall of 3; South-Eastern Deferred closed 
at 83}, a fall of 2}; Great Western closed at 166}, a fall 
of 1$; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 113}, a fall of 
14; Midland closed at 156}, a fall of 1}; London and 
South-Western Undivided closed at 191, a fall of as much 
as 3. Even on Thursday, it will be seen, the recovery was 
only partial after the heavy fall of the day before. In the 
American market prices are all lower likewise. New York 
Central shares, to take the sound dividend-paying stocks, 
closed on Thursday at 103}, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1; Illinois Central shares closed at 954, 
a fall of ?; and Lake Shore shares closed at 138, a 
of 4. Argentine railway stocks are also down: Thus, 
Central Argentine closed on Thursday at 68}, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 2; Buenos Ayres. 
and Rosario Ordinary closed at 67, a fall of 14; and Buenos. 
Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 105, @ fall of 1. 
In the inter-Bourse market the recovery on Thursday was. 
much more considerable than in the departments already 
noticed ; but even there quotations are generally lower— 
in some cases cisaiderably so. Thus, Bulgarian Sixes 
closed at 99, a fall of as much as 2}; Hungarian Fours. 


closed at 99, a fall of 4}; and Italian Fives at 823, 
also a fall of 4. ‘ 
REVIEWS. 
POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 
ERASMUS. 


The Life and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures delivered at Oxford.- 
By J. A. Froupz, Regius Professor of Modern History. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. oe" 


[2 would have been difficult for any one to suggest a better | 
subject for Mr. Froude, after taking a professorial chair late” 
in life and in somewhat peculiar circumstances, than the Life of » 
Erasmus as depicted in his Letters. All the elements of an: 
admirable book were at once present. No elaborate research was ’ 
ymnecessary ; and those extraordinary mistakes of fact to. which 
Mr. Froude has always been liable—mistakes which we may | 
mention here all the less offensively that we long ago made the | 
amende honorable for some perhaps excessive condemnation of : 
them in still earlier days—could be neither very prominent nor ( 
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very mischievous.. Not, indeed, that they are absent. We 
should read with sheer amazement, in any author of Mr. Froude’s 
rank except Mr. Froude, the following sentence about the 
Adagia:—“Light good-humoured wit is sure of an audience ; 
none the less for the crack of the lash now heard for the first 
time over the devoted heads of ecclesiastics and ecclesiasticism.” 
For the first time? We were always minded. to think that Mr. 
Froude, who knows many things, did not exactly know his 
Middle Ages; but this passes all. Oan he ever have read, to 
name no others, Chaucer and Langland in English? Can he so 
much as have glanced at any common dictionary-article on the 


fabliqux in French? Is the Decameron—we might almost have. 


said the Divina Commedia—an unknown book in Mr. Froude’s 
library? Why, “ the crack of the lash over the heads of eccle- 


siastics and ecclesiasticism” had been the commonplace of every | 


satire for centuries! That the echo of the crack was a very 
different one on this occasion is perfectly true; but, then, this 
also is a very different thing. 

But a book of Mr. Froude’s without things of this sort would 
not be a book of Mr. Froude’s. No one of the brilliant men who 
fifty years ago or thereabouts took their inspiration from Mr. 
Carlyle—a group among whom Mr. Froude and Charles Kingsley 
were by far the most brilliant—escaped the Nemesis of these 
sweeping generalizations from which his superhuman power of 
work at detail guarded their master in writing, if not in conver- 
sation. And the escape has been made more impossible in Mr. 
Froude’s own case by that private failing of petty inaccuracy 
whereof we have spoken. We do not care to pursue the matter 
any further, and, indeed, we have not noticed any very out- 
rageous manifestations of it here. A very similar exaggeration 
of the originality of the Encomium Mori@ (another stock me- 
diseval subject), and one or two more things of the same kind, 


pretty well exhaust the list; and even if all who take an interest _ 


in English literature had not been devoting that interest to a 


great extent lately to the bulletins of Mr. Froude’s health, we - 


should not have cared to take that list severely. 

A few other allowances must be made for the “ point of view.” 
When we find Mr. Froude displaying an almost tearful excite- 
ment over his hero’s escape from the cloister we cannot help 
noting the personal aspect of the matter. But as are the losses 
of these things so are the gains of them, and if the subject had 
appealed less closely to the writer's sympathies and dyspathies 
we could not have expected such an excellent book from him. 
Excellent, indeed, it is. There may be no such golden passages 
as almost revealed new capacities of English prose to the readers 
of the first volumes of the History and the Short Studies. The 
style is a little Macaulayish, broken up into an unnecessary 
shortness of sentence, and sometimes a rather spasmodic cadence, 
The condescending allusions to supposed undergraduates—“ You 
have seen in the Bodleian,” “ You are aware that so and so,” and 
- the like—do not quite coincide with our own ideal of the best 
University lecture, which supposes knowledge of detail in its 
hearers. But the general tissue and texture of the book is 
admirable ; the translations of the letters—translations which are 
avowedly rather paraphrases, sometimes considerably condensed, 
than anything else—are delightfully readable; and the best 
compliment we can pay Mr. Froude is to say that, after thirty 
years’ reading of the Colloguies in Latin, we will undertake, if he 
will occupy his convalescence with the appropriate employment of 
translating them, to read them in English. 

It is, perhaps, another compliment, but a sincere one, to say 
that, in the reading of this book, our thoughts have been agreeably 
distracted between Erasmus and Mr. Froude himself. But, as 
this is a review of Mr. Froude’s Erasmus, not of Mr. Froude, 
Wwe must suppress most of the observations which suggested 
themselves on this half of the subject. We only note with 
approval or interest such remarks as “ Fine ladies have always 
had an attraction for men of genius from Athanasius’s time or 
Gregory VII.’s” (but why this limit?); the approximations of 
Erasmus, obvious as they are, to Voltaire and Lucian; the 
curious dictum that “ wit is the rarest of qualities” (which, unless 
Mr. Froude takes “wit” in a very unusual sense, we cannot 
accept), and certain pleasant glances at contemporary literary 

as “he was robbed (or so he thought) by his pub- 
lishers,” with some little later gibes at the substitution of the 
taste of the public for patronage, and the quality of literature 
which has resulted from that change. When Mr. Froude says 
“I wish moreof us read Lucian now,” he should take comfort. 
Most of us who deserve to read him read Lucian ; and the others 
do not matter. And it seems to us entirely unnecessary to add 
to the statement that “ Erasmus helped Colet to found St. Paul's 
School ” the other statement “ where the late Master of Balliol was 
bred.” «It is historically accurate ; no one will charge Mr. Froude 


with inaceuracy.here. But we do not see that it adds much to. 
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the glory of Colet or of Erasmus. Mr. Froude seems to us, 


while allowing the wit of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, ” 


to exaggerate their “ coarseness,” their “ obscenity.” Erasmus was — 
never more like Voltaire than when he deplored this coarseness 
and affected to be diegusted by it; for it scarcely, allowing for ' 
dramatic adjustment, exceeds that of his own Colloguies. Nobody 


will be surprised that Mr. Froude takes occasion to show ” 
what a fine fellow Henry VIII. was; but some may be a little” 


astonished when they find him talking of a great part of history " 
is, again, is a ° 


as “a dunghill of humiliating nonsense.” This, 
Carlylism—an utterance from the tripod of Chelsea when the 
liver of the sage thereof was more than usually out of order. 
But it may be.observed that Oarlyle did not usually put these 
flings in serious historical books, keeping them for the occasions 
when he “uttered comminatory words after the manner of the « 
Scotch.” ‘ 

And so we are left with Erasmus himself. Mr. Froude has, 
concealed nothing ; but he has made a much stouter fight in his 
character of advocate-biographer than we have sometimes known. 
him make, There are three crimes—or, not to be too hard, faults - 
—with which this agreeable Desiderius is usually charged—loose- _ 
ness both in getting and spending money, cowardice when. 
Luther and the Lutherans called to him to leave off jesting on the. 
fence and take a side, reticence amounting to dishonest y in cover- 


ing his real scepticism with an ostensible orthodoxy. On this — 
last point Mr. Froude does not say much, and we do not expect , 


him to say much. What he does say (again not to our surprise) — 
amounts rather to a heightening of the scepticism than to an excuse- 

of the palliating orthodoxy; nor are we sure that Erasmus would. | 
thank him. If his objection to Lutheranism was, as Mr. Froude. - 
thinks, not that it was heterodox, but that it was orthodox ina new — 
kind—if he had an objection to dogma in general—then we areafraid . 


that the genial humanist must underlie the common blame of being — 
a genial hypocrite. But we do not think anything of the kind. . 


On the other hand, and in regard to matters pecuniary, Mr. 
Froude has no difficulty in showing, first, that everybody begged, 
and that it was not easy to avoid begging in those days; secondly, | 
that Luther must have been a great nuisance to Erasmus. © 
Indeed, on this latter head he need not have gone further than a , 
household classic. The “ first lion” always “thinks the last a 
bore,” especially when the last lion roars so very little like any 
conceivable sucking dove as Luther did. The fact is that. . 
Erasmus was not in the very least hypocritical, nor even — 
cowardly in one sense, though doubtless he was something of a 
coward in others. He was no Lutheran, and the hypocrisy 
would have been for him to pretend to be one. 

We have left to the last the attractions of the book for the 
general reader, which are really very great. The famous passage. - 
about English girls, who are “divinely pretty, soft, pleasant, 
gentle, and charming as the Muses,” about that “custom which . 
cannot be too much admired; when you go anywhere the girls . 
all kiss you. They kiss you when you go away, and they kiss 
you again when you return. Go where you will it is all kisses,” , 
with the subsequent raptures about “soft and fragrant lips,” is 
duly given by the Regius Professor ; and if it is the most piquant, , 
it is but a characteristic sample of this very human humanist. , 
Erasmus had no prudery or reticence of any sort. He is quite a. 
latter-day journalist in his account of his winter ride to , 
Flanders to stay with the Lord of Vere, whom he did not. . 
like at all, though he liked his lady, the gracious Anna 
Bersala, very much. His description of the great Oxford , 
humanist set—Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, Charnock, More—-is almost. . 
as famous as the kissing passage, though graver. He is in- 
tensely modern again when he describes his sufferings with the . 
last generation of the Schoolmen :—“I do my best, Ispeak bad . 
Latin. I never use a neat expression. I never risk a jest. I 
am getting on.” Who, again, can read with dry eyes that heart- . 
rending letter from Cambridge when he had gone there to teach 
Greek and Divinity? “This place does not agree with me. Beer . 
does not suit me, and the wine is horrible. If you can send me. . 
a barrel of Greek wine, the best that can be got, Erasmus will. 
bless you, only take care it is not sweet.” One can forgive him . 
much for that last clause, and it is really sad to know that; when . 
the second barrel was sent, the fiend of a carrier drank half of it, - 
and filled it up with water! Mr, Froude himself does not ex- . 
aggerate when he says that the letter in which Erasmus sketches. , 
his journey from Bile to Louvain “would have served for an. 
additional chapter in the Colloguigs,” and we may add that it.. 
would have been the equal of the immortal Diversoria. a 
. But we must finish with another quotation. “Works of . 
science and history,” says Mr. Froude, magnanimously, “famous , 
at their apppearance, and in the front of advancing knowledge, | 
fall out of date, become insipid, and are forgotten. A. genuine , 
work of art retains its flavour to the end of time.”. This ia true. - 


| 


and if it be true of the work of the original artist, it is not less 
true of the treatment by one artist of another. Such a treat- 
ment is here; and we cannot but hope that the book will prove 
readable to those who perhaps never read a line of Erasmus in 
the original, who take very little interest in history as such, and 
who regard the Reformation neither with the old adoration nor 
with the modern critical mixture of judgment. For Erasmus, 
though not the strongest or greatest of men, was a man, and he 
could show himself as he was; nor are these words less applicable 
to his present re-introducer. 


‘LIFE AND LABOUR IN LONDON, 


Life and Labour of the le in London. By Bootu: 
Popular edition. With Maps. London: Macmillan & Oo. 


M®: CHARLES BOOTH’S work on the industrial population 
of London has now been put within the reach of a very 
large public by the issue of this cheap and handy edition, each 
volume of which may be bought separately. We sincerely hope 
that advantage will be taken of the fact; for, to judge from a 
great deal that is still said, written, and done in connexion with 
social and industrial problems, many of those who claim to lead 
and instruct public opinion have as yet failed to make themselves 
acquainted with what is, not merely by far the most important 
contribution to the subject ever put before the world, but an 
absolutely indispensable text-book upon it. Probably Mr. Booth’s 
labours have so far indirectly influenced the general intelligence 
of the community that such a monstrous concoction of ignorance 
and sentiment as the Darkest England scheme could no longer be 
swallowed wholesale, even by the thoughtless enthusiasts who 
jumped at it two and a half years ago. But, on the other hand, 


great on that subject has been written in vain. If 
they have read it at all, they have learnt nothing from 
it. And we are afraid that a good many others are no 
glance at the fascinating coloured maps, and 
‘dip here and there into the letterpress, are all that can 
be spared _@ busy life, even for a subject so constantly 
and pressingly with us as this. The one superficial fact that 
seemed to strike most people with surprise, and was pretty 
nearly all they gathered from the book—namely, that neither the 


more to the front every day, and are being made the subjects 
of large and ill-digested legislative schemes. We may, therefore, 
usefully take advantage of the present edition to draw further 
attention to a notable book. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Booth’s inquiry is a successful 
experiment in what is called “collective investigation,” a method 
of research in which the data are furnished by a number of 
hands, and then applied by some one else. It has been tried 
before, notably by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and by an influential 
body of medical men, but with disappointing results. Mr. 
Booth seems to have succeeded because he has passed the facts 
collected by others through the limbec of his own clear brain 
and really assimilated them; and in our opinion he has 
succeeded just so far as he has done this. To present a complete 
“social and industrial analysis of the population” is a tremendous 
undertaking, and of course utterly beyond the capacity of any 
individual to accomplish single-handed, except by the easy but 
worthless method of generalizing from single instances. It is 
Mr. Booth’s first claim to recognition that he has done exactly 
the opposite. He aimed at nothing less than ascertaining the 
ectual condition of the industrial population in individual detail, 
family by family, by means of a house-to-house census, The 
main basis of facts has been supplied by the School-Board visitors, 
who possess the requisite house-to-house knowledge in their 
respective districts, so far as all families with children are con- 
cerned. The information from this source has been extended by 
computation, upon certain careful assumption, to the remainder of 
the population, and has been further supplemented and checked in 
various ways. That the resulting data are substantially, if not mi- 
nutely, accurate will be denied by no one who has a sufficiently inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject to be able to appreciate the method 
employed and the results given. If Mr. Booth had done no more than 
have these facts collected and cast up into analytical and statis- 
tical columns, he would have done a great deal; but he would 
not have giver u the luminous and instructive study that he has. 
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Statistical facts are barren or misleading, unless judiciously in- © 
terpreted ; and it is just this interpretation that Mr. Booth sup- 
plies, all the more effectively because of his reticence—one may 
say reluctance—in putting forward any conclusions or opinions 
of his own, We do not know whether to admire more the ease 
with which he handles his vast material, the justness and lucidity 
of his judgment, or the telling simplicity of his language. These 
remarks apply to that part of the work for which Mr. Booth is 
wholly responsible, and particularly to the first section of Vol. L., 


which is, in our opinion, much the most valuable portion of - 


the book. It deals with East London, and contains a com- 


plete analysis of the industrial population, together with some . 


general remarks on the East End and its several districts, con- 
cluding with four special chapters on “ Institutions,” “ Poverty,” 
“Class Relations,” and “ Point of View.” Any one who takes 
the trouble to study carefully the 150 pages devoted to this 
East London section will not fail, even if he does not read 
another word, to obtain a substantial grasp of the whole subject, 
and a sound basis of knowledge and ideas on which to found 
right opinions about those industrial problems which keep 
coming prominently before the public in one aspect or another. 
We particularly recommend the chapter on “ Poverty” as a re- 
markably searching and thoughtful study. Poverty is not used 
here in a vague sense. A very careful attempt is made to give . 
it an exact significance. Mr. Booth has taken thirty families 
belonging to classes B, C, D, E, and F—that is, from the “ very 
poor” with casual earnings to the “ comfortable ”—and has 
minutely analysed the actual expenditure of each for @ 
period of five weeks. Here is a table from which you can 
see at a glance how the poor do actually live on from ten 
shillings to thirty shillings a week. It is most luminous, 
and the information is completed by some detailed notes 
about the individual families. These facts are followed by a 
numerical analysis of the causes of “great poverty” and of 
“poverty” in 4,000 actual cases, The causes fall under four 
heads—(r1) loafing ; (2) employment (irregularity and low pay) ; 
(3) habit (drink) ; (4) circumstances (illness and large families). 
By far the most important is the question of employment, which 
accounts for about sixty per cent. of the cases, and this leads 
naturally to a consideration of the “unemployed.” If the agitators 
and philanthropists would condescend to lay to heart the seven 
modest pages in which this subject is discussed, what a lot of 
mischief might be prevented! “I do not doubt,” says Mr. Booth, 
“that many good enough men are now walking about idle ; but 
it must be said that those of their number who drop low enough 
to ask charitable aid rarely stand the test of work. Such usually 
cannot keep work when they get it; lack of work is not really 
the disease with them, and the mere provision of it is, therefore, 
useless as accure. The unemployed are, as a class, a selection of 
the unfit, and, on the whole, those most in want are the most 
unfit. This is the crux of the position.” At the same time, 
he is not a bigoted individualist. On the contrary, he would 
have the State interfere, and in a very drastic manner ; he would 
have the whole of class B—the lowest industrial class—bodily 
removed in the interest of those just abovethem. “To the rich 
the very poor are a sentimental interest; to the poor they are 4 
crushing load. The poverty of the poor is mainly the result of 
the competition of the very poor. The entire removal of this 
very poor class out of the daily struggle for existence I believe to 
be the only solution of the problem.” This, it is to be observed, 
is the exact opposite of what the eight-hours advocates desire. 
They propose to take away work from C, D, and E, and give it to 
B, which would have the effect of lowering the former capable 
classes, while not raising the incapable B. And, 2 propos of this 
school of industrial reformers, we may make one more apposite 
quotation :— 
‘ The eatin of those who actually suffer poverty should 
be considered separately from that of the true working classes, 
whose desire for a larger share of wealth is of a different 
character. It is the > pin of agitators, and the way of sensa- 
tional writers, to confound the two in one, to talk of “ starv- 
ing millions,” and to tack on the thousands of the working 
classes to the tens or hundreds of distress. Against this 
method I protest. To confound these essentially distinct 
— is to make the solution of both impossible ; it is not 
a distress and aspirations that any good can be 
The rest of Vol. I. is devoted to the treatment of “Central 
London ” and “ South and Outlying London,” on the same lines, 
but by different hands. And here the weakness of collective 
investigation comes in. Mr. Booth’s coadjutors have done their 
work ably and conscientiously, but they have not his mastery of 
the subject, and there is a lack of homogeneity about this portion 
of the book which makes it far less satisfactory than the first 
part. The same is true, and in a greater degree, of Vols, III. and 


recent Hyde Park oratory and other “progressive” signs of 
! the times prove that, for those who profess to have the inte- 
rests of the industrial - most at Mr. Booth’s 
East End in general nor Whitechapel in particular is the poorest 
part of London—even that has hardly yet been generally assimi- 
lated. And yet it is most desirable that the great public should 
be as fully instructed as possible upon those dark problems with 
which Mr. Booth deals; for they are being pushed more and 
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IV. They consist of essays upon special subjects, by various 
hands, and of various degrees of merit. Mr. David Schloss, for 
instance, contributes a very thorough and accurate study of 
“ Boot-making” ; while the essays on the “ Docks ” and the “ In- 
flux of Population” are both imperfect and out of date. We 
give every credit to the writers on the special subjects for 
taking pains; but their work is very uneven, and sometimes 
open to a good deal of criticism. Vol. II. may be con- 
sidered supplementary to the very beautiful and amazingly 
accurate maps. It contains descriptions of a number of 
typical streets, and the manner of life led by the inhabitants. 
This makes most interesting reading, but we have one small 
criticism to offer. None of the writers, either in this or the other 
volumes, including Mr. Booth himself, seems to be aware of the 
value of detail in describing a place or scene. For lack of it they 
hardly ever succeed in calling up a definite picture before the 
mind, and that is rather a pity. 


BENGAL MANUSCRIPT RECORDS. 


Bengal MS. Records. A Selected List of 14,136 Letters in the 
Board of Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1807; with an Historical 
Dissertation and Analytical Index. BySir W1tt1aM WILson 
Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.LE., M.A, Oxford, LL.D. Cambridge. 
4 vols. London: W. H. Allen & Co., Lim., Publishers to 
the India Office. 1894. 


: _ public interest taken in Irish rents and rundales, and in 
the deplorable condition of English agriculture, may attract 
some readers to this latest production of the author of Annals of 
Rural Bengal and the Imperial Gazetteer. In more favourable 
and prosperous times it might have been difficult for a writer 
even of Sir W. Hunter’s unquestioned ability to arouse any feel- 
ing at all in such a vast and complex subject as the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, Behar, and a small part of Orissa. Readers 
who have neither the time nor the inclination to study the Fifth 
Report of the House of Commons—reprinted in a very readable 
form in 1883 by the firm of Higginbotham of Madras—will find 
in vol. i. of these Records a clear, connected, and accurate account 
of the operations which led to what is widely known as the 
Perpetual Settlement of Lord Cornwallis. We do not expect 
that the Indian tourist, by means of these four volumes, will at 
once appreciate the tender grace of an Istimrari tenure or the 
exquisite beauty of a Putni Taluk. But Sir William has con- 
trived to lay before untravelled Englishmen the leading features 
of a great and, with all its defects, a statesmanlike measure ; the 
forerunner of others which, applied to different provinces and 
with enlarged experience, have excelled the finance of Akbar, 
and in Upper and in Southern India have made household words 
of the names of Lawrence and Munro. 


It is curious that in the early history of our occupation the 
term “Settlement ” meant something very different. It signified 
the Presidency town of the English merchants trading to Bengal, 
Bombay, or Madras. Enterprising tradesmen, on the arrival of 
a merchant ship, requested the “ Ladies of the Settlement” to 
inspect their splendid assortment of European goods, The 
Governor invited the principal factors and writers of the 
“Settlement ” to dine with him at the hot and fashionable hour 
of 4 P.M. on his Majesty’s birthday. But subsequéntly this term 
‘was applied to the revenue which the Zamindar or Talukdar was 
to pay to the ruling Power, and eventually to the rents payable 
by the village community and by proprietary or occupancy 
tenants. Asa practical measure nothing can be more important 
than the equitable determination of the land revenue of a 
province. Until it has been laid down at what rates, in what in- 
stalments, and with what abatements or privileges, the imme- 
morial land tax is to be paid, progress, moral or material, is out 
of the question. A revenue settlement must accompany, if it 
does not take precedence over, measures for the establishment of 
8 police force and the constitution of judicial Courts. Even a 
summary settlement has been of more use in the pacification of 
a disturbed province than whole regiments of Sepoys. A 
Tegular settlement with village communities or with individual 
Ryots, planned and carried out by experts, results in tables and 
statistics which would almost satisfy Mr. Giffen. If it does not 
evoke enthusiasm and admiration, it leads to the contentment of 
an enormous agricultural population, to their acquiescence in the 
strong and just rule of the foreigner, to the encouragement of 
industrial arts and the multiplication of the highways of com- 
merce. It may be remembered that, on the morning previous to 
his eventful trial, Mr. Pickwick was occupied in sending little 
notes to Mr. Perker asking “if all is going on well”; and that 
Mr. Perker replied that everything was “as well as possible”; 
the fact being that, until the Court opened, there was nothing to . 


go on, well or ill, Similarly, we say, nothing in India can go on 
at all—arrest of criminals, detection of robberies, education, 
travel, or trade—until the Settlement officer has pitched his cam 
under the banyan trees, summoned before him the grey 

elders of the village, and settled the rent or tax on land. 

Of course, these elaborate, systematic, inquiries were hardly 
thought of in the days of Cornwallis and, even if discussed or 
hinted at by Shore, were put by for want of a staff of competent 
agents. It is very easy now to hit on the errors or omissions in 
Lord Cornwallis’s measure, to see how he was led into action 
when delay would have been politic, or how he committed the 
Indian Government to pledges which were not redeemed till the 
administration of Canning. That John Shore was wise in re- 
commending a Settlement for a term of years instead of one in 
perpetuity ; that in 1793 our means for estimating the produc- 
tive powers of the land, the profits of the landholder, the condi- 
tions and capacities of the cultivating tenants, were imperfect ; 
that the old hereditary Rajas, the holders of military fiefs, and 
the farmers of the public revenue, were not at once convertible 
into beneficent proprietors; that many of them were thriftless, 
improvident, and the prey of unscrupulous adherents ; that cer- 
tain village officials intended to preserve the status and rights of 
the agricultural community, became obedient agents of the high- 
handed landlord; and that the Ryot was left to defend himself 
as best he could by unlawful combination or by the fraud and 
subtlety which are the proverbial weapons of the weaker party ; 
is all perfectly true. But there is another side to this big ques- 
tion. Engagements to pay the Government demand during a 
term of years had been tried and failed. The plains of Bengal, 
denuded of inhabitants by the terrible famine of 1770, were fast 
relapsing into jungle. Some one measure of fairness and finality 
was imperative. And the results of the Perpetual Settlement 
were an immediate impulse to cultivation which has gone on in- 
creasing for a century till there are huge districts in Bengal in 
which no wild animal fiercer than a jackal or a civet cat can be 
found ; a transport of country produce by road, river, or rail, 
which has assumed gigantic proportions; more facility in dealing 
with episodes of scarcity and famine; and a firm belief among 
the Zamindars in the security of their fine position which, in the 
period of the Mutiny, if it did not lead to active and exuberant 
loyalty, did not a little contribute to the maintenance of public 
order and peace. 

Surveying the shortcomings of the English statesman by the 
experience of a century, Sir William Hunter concludes, as most 
of us are willing to do, that Shore was right in recommending 
delay. He adds that it was hard to expect that Rajas and petty 
chiefs should at once be transformed into punctual tax-collectors ; 
or, we should rather put it, into Scotch tenants with the security 
of a perpetual feu. And he also dwells on the defenceless state 
of the Ryots and cultivators. We think that this portion of the 
treatise, though not inaccurate in substance, does not make suffi- 
cient allowance for other considerations. Neither were Ryots 
always so defenceless as is thought. Some of them very soon 
learned the art of resistance. An auction purchaser of a Bengal 
estate put up to sale often found whole villages where Ryots 
withheld every farthing of rent for months, and in which his 
agents would be as helpless as a gauger venturing into the wilds 
of Connemara. The Zamindars who were suddenly transformed 
from temporary farmers into superior landlords, with legal rights 
and privileges, were surely to be credited with familiarity with agri- 
cultural customs. They could always command the services of 
astute, if not honest, agents. The Government demand was, it is 
conceded, anything but exorbitant. The Zamindar, without any 
outlay, was in a position to reap all the advantages derivable 
from the increase of population and the spread of the cultivated 
area. He had not to spend one rupee on the erection of cottages, 
on the drainage of swamps, on the clearance of jungle. All these 
operations were performed by the Ryot, while the landlord calmly 
looked on, In one point, which we do not think is noticed by 
the author, the Zamindar was unfairly used. In the beginning of 
this century the estates of defaulters were put up for sale, not in 
the districts in which they were situated, but at the Presidency 
town. This was, no doubt, done under the notion that better 
prices would be given by men of capital and enterprise at a sale 
in Calcutta than in jungly districts like Purnea and Mymensing. 
Practically, it led to all kinds of dodges and tricks, to purchases 
ostensibly in the name of men of straw, but in reality by specu- 
lators, and in some instances by a friend or dependent of the 
defaulting Zamindar. 

Legislation beneficent in intent, not based originally on a com- 
plete knowledge of the wants of the people, affecting a population 
which now exceeds sixty millions and often numbers five hum 
dred to the square mile, reviewed after the accumulated experi- 
ence of a century, will naturally allow for « considerable 
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divergence of views. Some writers will incline to think that the 
position of two out of the three parties concerned was bettered. 
Others that it was “ worsened.” Our own sympathies are, first 
with the Ryot, next with the Government, and lastly with the 
Zamindar. The Ryot, barring a few palliatives, was left to fight 
his own battles till the Act known as X. of 1859, or the “ Ryot’s 
Charter,” was passed in the administration of Lord Canning, by 
the efforts of such able legislators as the late Mr. Edward 
Currie, Sir John Grant, and Sir James Colvile. The Govern- 
ment voluntarily deprived itself of a certain increase to its 
Revenue. The Zamindar, if never in the position of an English 
landlord, acquired for himself a clear legal status, many valuable 
privileges which have been upheld by the Courts of law, and a 
local influence which, whether for good or evil, few Ryots, in the 
long run, have been able to resist. 


To one dictum of Sir William Hunter we must demur. He 
writes about the “infrequency of rural disturbances, as honour- 
able to the landlords and tenants in Bengal.” Now the records of 
the Courts of every district prove incontestably that much more 
than half the litigation in Bengal, criminal or civil, arises out of 
disputes connected with land. There is a couplet current in the 
Lower Provinces, and very likely elsewhere, that there are three 
‘sources of quarrel—zan, zamin, zar ; or woman, land, and gold. 
In the present generation suits in Court have well-nigh displaced 
fights out of it, about boundaries and tenancies, between the 
villagers and the hired club-men of the Zamindar. But as late 
as the administration of Sir George Campbell and of Sir Richard 
Temple there were some very serious manifestations of feeling 
by oppressed tenants, and Government had to interfere to prevent 
disturbances and bloodshed. And, as regards every-day disputes, 
whether action be taken in the office of the Collector, in the 
Court of the Magistrate, or at the jail delivery of the Sessions 
Judge, such “rural disturbances” tend to load the shelves of 
the Record Room and take up the time of the impassive English- 
man. 

We must add that more than one half of the first volume and 
the whole of the three other volumes of this series is taken up 
-with a Summary of the Bengal Records. More than fourteen 
thousand letters have been arranged and catalogued, and there is 
-@ separate Index on the scale and proportions adopted in the 
Imperial Gazetteer. The labour of inspecting and analysing this 

dence must have been enormous. The letters deal with 
‘Law, Revenue, and Rent, in all their complexity of detail, over 
-huge districts extending from Tirhut to Midnapore and from 
Chittagong to Bankura. We may, however, fairly ask who is to 
4Merive benefit from this extensive summary? We should like to 
see in many instances the ipsissima verba, say, of one Collector who 
‘was required to explain why his salt duties were in arrear, of a 
second who had recommended suspensions of revenue on account 
‘of drought, and of a third who transmitted what we conceive to 
have been a very proper protest of an indigo-planter against an 
enhancement of the rent of lands on which he hed erected his 
factory and vats. The Board of Revenue at Calcutta and the 
Bengal Secretariat ought to be infinitely obliged for a laborious 
work which might very well have been undertaken by the aid of 
M. de Mello the Registrar, and De Silva and Gomez the Eurasian 
clerks. But to the “ historical student ” these volumes can only 
bear the same relation to the letters themselves as the epitome of 
some of the books of Livy does to the lost originals. We suggest 
that Sir William Hunter for his next work should take in hand 
the controversial minutes of Hastings and Francis, and see if in 
the latter he cannot discern some of the disjecta membra of 
Junius, 


ST. PAUL'S. 


St. Pauls and Old City Life. By W. Sparrow Simpsox, D.D. 
London: Stock. 1894. 


a volume is the third of its kind which Dr. Simpson has 
é published on the history of the Cathedral. As librarian of 
the Dean and Chapter, he has access to original documents. 
‘Several of the separate essays could only have been compiled by 
‘an expert in such matters as the reading of old manuscripts; and, 
if we have a fault to find, it is that Dr. Simpson is not ambitious 
-enough and has not gone further back. As a typical example of 
@ church of the old foundation, the early constitution of the 
‘Chapter‘deserves careful study ; and the records which exist under 
Dr. Simpson's charge will throw light on questions relating, not 

to Bt. Paul's only, but to other ancient churches, In his masterly 
study of Wells, Mr. Freeman incidentally elucideted the history 
of many other cathedrals; but the church of St. Andrew, 
nly founded in 909, is as a child beside St, Paul's, the date of 
whose original foundation is coeval with the establishment of 


Christianity in Essex. But Dr. Simpson, perhaps wisely, avoids 
all such subjects, and we have to answer questions about them by 
referring to such old books as Newcourt’s Repertorium and Arch- 
deacon Hale’s Domesday. With the knowledge he possesses of 
the later working of the huge capitular machine Dr. Simpson 
could do what we have indicated better than anybody else :—a 
mere list of the prebendal stalls, with some account of the gradual 
loss of their revenues; an exact description of the bishop's posi- 
tion as a citizen, and his connexion with the aldermen ; a brief 
summary of the history of the Ward of Farringdon Within, of 
which St. Paul's forms a centre, and perhaps a narrative setting 
forth the breaking up of some primeval parish of St. Paul's into 
St. Gregory's, St. Faith's, St. Ewen’s, St. Michael’s, and so on. 
This has never been done, and can never be done except by the 
help of manuscripts which only exist at St. Paul’s. Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson writes pleasantly in his introduction to this volume as 
to its completing a trilogy. Trilogies are not specially in fashion 
just now, and the three volumes he has published will be none 
the worse for a fourth, introducing the subject, and telling us 
something about the true origin of St. Paul’s as a great national 
institution, We want to know, for example, if there was “a 
solution of continuity” between the church of Erkenwald and 
that of Heabstan, between the years 693 and 886. Deorwulf and 
Ethelnoth are very shadowy characters, and the Bishop of Oxford 
in his Episcopal Succession, allows a very meagre supply of 
London bishops between the dates just mentioned. 

The chapters in the present volume have very attractive head 
ings, and for the most part fulfil the promise thus offered. The 
two first chapters on inventories of treasures stored in the church 
in 1245 and 1402 have an antiquarian interest; but the third 
chapter, on St. Paul’s and the City, contains much curious in- 
formation as to the visits of the Lord Mayor and aldermen to the 
cathedral. In 1382, at Pentecost, John Lely, Alderman of Wal- 
brook, appeared in a cloak which was single and without a lining, 
instead of being lined with green taffeta. After a consultation 
the Mayor and the aldermen invited themselves to dine with the 
said John, who not only had to procure the necessary silk but to 
pay the expenses of the municipal feast. A curious note is a 
little further on, and shows the gradual progress of the Reforma- 
tion. In 1548, while Gresham—not the great Sir Thomas, but 
his father—was Mayor, there came out a decree that the incense 
at Whitsuntide should be omitted, and that, instead, “thre 
solempne sermons” should be provided. The statutes drawn u “ 
by Dean Colet for the regulation of the numerous charities an 
their priests which were established in the church is here printed 
with Dr. Simpson’s remarks, There were upwards of a hundred of 
these priests, most of them unfit for other employment, and many 
of them bearing no very good moral character, unless their re- 
putation and the contempt with which they were regarded in 
the City greatly belied them. They must, Dr. Simpson observes, 
have “always been a somewhat dificult set of people to deal 
with.” Archbishop Sudbury denounced them in no measured 
terms. Some of the chantries had become so poor that they 
could no longer support the chaplain, and some were held in con- 
sequence by City clergymen. But the duties were incompatible 
with pastoral or parochial work ; and many rules were made by 
successive bishops, but not very strictly obeyed. The “black 
death” in the middle of the fourteenth century immensely in- 
creased the number of these foundations, as may be seen in Dr. 
Reginald Sharpe’s wonderful Calendar of Wills. Dean Oolet set 
himself a task of great difficulty. The “most parte of prestes 
care for that which dothe delite the senses,” he says. His 
proposal to examine each candidate for office carefully must 
have produced something like a panic amongst them. It is not 
possible to go at any great length into the many entertaining 
anecdotes and notes to be found in Dr. Simpson’s engrossing 
pages; and we may in concluding this brief notice mention one 
which relates to new, not to old, St. Paul’s. The iron railings, 
we read, which used to surround the present churchyard, 
weighed 200 tons and cost 11,000/, They were cast in the 
parish of Lamberhurst, in Sussex, near Cranbrook in Kent. In 
1876 the entrance gates and about 125 feet of the railing were 
offered fora lump sum of 150i, Subsequently they appear to 
have been put up for sale by auction and to have fetched 
3491. 5s. Part of the railing is now at ‘Toronto in Canada, where 
it surrounds the statue of a local worthy, having been recovered 
from the wreck of the Delta below the Cape Chat light. 
Wherever we open Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s pages we come upon 
something entertaining in its way. But we still want the early 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


-: Man-hunting in the Desert ; being a Narrative of the Palmer 
Search Expedition, 1882-1883. By A.rrep E, Haynes, 
Captain, Royal Engineers. London: Horace Cox. 1894. 

On Short Leave to Japan. By Captain G. J. Younenvuspanp, 
—— Corps of Guides. London: Sampson Low & 
1894. 
World. By Ciement Scorr. London: Remington 
& Co. 1894. 

' South Sea Yarns. By Bastt Tuompson. London: blackwood & 

Sons. 1894. 


_.. years have elapsed since the lamentable tragedy in 
the Arabian desert which cost the lives of Professor Palmer 
and his two gallant companions. Captain Haynes explains that 
the cause of the delay has been the constant occupation of Sir 
Charles Warren, who had intended to undertake it. Sir Charles, 
as Captain Younghusband happens to remark in his Overland 
Leave, is now relegated, as the reward of distinguished services, to 
the command of a single regiment and a few gunners and sappers 
in Singapore. That by the way. As for the book, it has lost 
nothing by waiting, and Captain Haynes, who accompanied Colonel 
Warren on the search expedition, has given us, not only a highly 
picturesque narrative, but a vivid and valuable description of the 
physical aspects of the desert and the conditions of life among 
the wandering Bedouin, The expedition was undertaken at a 
_ time when the inevitable difficulties and dangers were singularly 
aggravated. Arabi had proclaimed a holy war ; all the tribes of the 
wilderness were eager to cast in their lots with him, and Moslem 
fanaticism was worked up tofever-heat. The revolt was crushed ; 
but authentic intelligence is slow to travel among ignorant men, 
and fanaticism is more easily excited than allayed. Yet there are 
indirect means of influencing the Eastern Bedouin, and these were 
_ employed. Each Eastern tribe has relations of affinity and 
_ friendly alliance with some branch of its kinsfolk to the west of 
the Suez Canal. An illustrious Arab, acknowledged as titular 
head sheikh of all the Nomads, is kept in a kind of honourable 
captivity at Cairo as a hostage and means of communication. That 
dignified gentleman was subsequently impressed, and, sorely against 
his will, was induced to lend his aid for the apprehension of the 
murderers. Mr. Besant remarks in the introduction that those 
murderers were merely the tools of others. Possibly not half a 
dozen people are in possession of the facts, “which are not easy 
to prove, yet are very well known to a few.” Palmer's crime, as 
it seemed to those who desired the success of Arabi’s revolt, was 
that he had been charged to cut the telegraph wires. But when 
Warren with his party arrived at Suez, it was not positively 
known whether Palmer was dead or alive. Hopes were still enter- 
tained that he might have been detained a prisoner. The first 
trip of the expedition was to Tor, the port of Sinai, where it com- 
municated with the friendly monks of the convent, who could give 
‘mo information. The murder had not been committed in their 
district. The next attempt was made at Akabah, and involved 
real peril. The Egyptian governor flew the rebel flag, and even 
when he was persuaded of the British victory could hardly restrain 
the fanatical populace. When the British officers disembarked 
through an awkward surf, nothing seemed more likely than that 
they would be “rushed” and massacred. Finally, the start was 
made in earnest from the Wells of Moses, opposite Suez. The 
desert has manners and customs of its own, but nothing could 
have seemed less promising than the conditions. The scanty 
escort was made up of contingents from half a dozen tribes, and 
each man of it was more or less in sympathy with the criminals, 
Thanks partly to hazard, partly to Colonel Warren's practical 
astuteness, the search party was speedily and unexpectedly 
successful. It was guided to the place of the attack, and thence 


_ to the adjoining scene of the murder. The sand was strewed 


with fragments of paper, and with sundry odds and ends of the 
looted baggage. The scene of the murder wasa precipitous gully, 
the dry bed of a watercourse, which, had it been flooded, as 
it was very shortly afterwards, would have swept away all traces 
of the crime. As it was, such sad remains of the victims 
‘were found as had been left by the vultures and the jackals. 
-These were carefully collected, to be subsequently interred, with 
all honour, in the metropolitan cathedral. Strange to say, after 
the discovery the mood of the Bedouin was changed. They 
appeared to recognize the finger of destiny, and, in accordance 
with their notions of the sacredness of revenge, gave passive, if 
not very active, assistance. To that same principle may be attri- 
— their apparent reluctance to make prisoners. More than 

once they gave chase to fugitives, whose persons had been 


them. They feared that desperate men would turn and fire, and 
there might arise one of those inextinguishable blood feuds which 
spread like a forest fire with each fresh deed of retribution. 
Ultimately, however, all the culprits were secured and brought to 
trial at Tantah, whence Colonel Warren had to go to Cairo to fetch 
a judge to try the case. The local President of the Court had ex- 
cused himself at the eleventh hour from undertaking the in- 
vidious duty. Six men were hanged; the rest were sentenced to 
different periods of penal servitude, and the treacherous Sheikh 
who had connived at the tragedy and shared the spoil died in 
the prison hospital at Suez—perhaps from disease, possibly of 
poison. Captain Haynes attributes Palmer's fate to over-confidence 
in Arab faith and friendship. Nor can he account for the rash- 
ness which made him persevere in his design of reaching Nackl 
when he was aware that all the Bedouins were in revolt, 
though he knew that the Commandant stood committed to the 
cause of the insurgents. There is much besides of various interest 
to which we can only allude. Such as the party’s sufferings from 
thirst, with their camels giving out and their followers sinking, 
when ‘seeking for water in an unknown country, under incapable 
guidance ; the risks they ran at El Arish, when degrading and re- 
placing a tyrannical governor driven to desperation ; the causes of 
the perennial barrenness of the desert, reacted on by the invincible 
savagery of its denizens; and the ingenious speculations which 
would shift the Biblical Mount Sinai from the generally accepted 
sites of Jebel Musa, or Jebel Serbal, toa range lying nearer to the 
Syrian frontier. 

There are few foreign countries with which we are now more 
familiar than Japan; yet Captain Younghusband’s lively little 
volume is not unwelcome. Except in sympathy with sitting out 
one of the interminable dramatic representations, he is never 
tedious; and he concerns himself more with persons and 
manners than with politics, history, and architecture. There isa 
vivid description of a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal ; and there 
are humorous reminiscences of his experiences in various 
steamers. He found that in the East the English language is 
supplanting all others, and that passengers of many mixed 
nationalities make it the general medium of communication. He 
reassures us as to the comparative strength of the British navy, 
so long as we make our admirably selected coaling stations im- 
pregnable, and that he implies has been almost effected. As to 
Japan, he tempts one to the trip by showing how comfortably 
and economically it can be managed. The first-class tripper can 
put a girdle round the globe for the modest sum of 1254. The 
hotels in the great cities are good and reasonable; the native 
establishments in the country districts are good for the most 
part, and extraordinarily cheap. The railways, tramways, posts, 
&c., are all excellently managed ; the people, with rare excep- 
tions, make themselves extremely pleasant. Indeed, he is in- 
clined to fall foul of Mr. Clement Scott, who, going to the oppo- 
site extreme from his friend Sir Edwin Arnold, was disposed to 
see everything Japanese en noir, and declares that the politeness 
is only skin-deep. But in truth, and even if Mr. Scott be in the 
right, skin-deep civility may suffice for birds of passage. 

In his Pictures of the World Mr. Scott is certainly sarcastically 
severe on the Japanese ladies; the women of the lower orders 
especially seem to approach his ideal of feminine un.ainliness. 
But for the most part he is genial enough in a rapid series of 
flying sketches. The sensational titles of many of the chapters 
suggest that they have already appeared as contributions to the 
Daily Telegraph. All manner of subjects engage his pen, from 
the Pullman cars of the Italian express, and the donkeys and 

of Cairo, to the Towers of Silence at Bombay and the 
World's Fair of Chicago. 

In the form of fiction founded upon fact, Mr. Basil Thompson, 
who has been one of the Resident Commissioners in Fiji, gives 
us an admirable idea of the South Sea Islanders, their manners, 
and their queer and hybrid civilization. His spirited and simply 
written sketches, with their point, their quick transition, and 
their occasional abruptness, sometimes remind us of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling ; more often, of course, from the subjects and the scenery, 
of Mr. Louis Stevenson in his home among the palms. They 
begin with a most humorous report of a day’s proceedings in a 
Fiji law court, with lively studies of the litigants, the officials, 
the police, the witnesses, and the audience. Witchcraft plays a 
great part in the suits, and it appears that the magistrates, in 
their judicial capacity, are constrained to pay due regard to the 


‘popular superstitions. The time-honoured institution of canni- 
-balism is only alluded to indirectly ; but there is a capital chapter 


on the last of the cannibal chiefs. According to his lights, he had 
been an exemplary character, who lived in his advanced years 
to become a valued friend of the Europeans. were savage tribes 
of warlike mountaineers who for long maintained their independence 


identified or whose flight amounted almost to a confession of 
guilt; but they always stopped their camels before overtaking 


in almost impregnable fastnesses in some of the islands, and the 
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daring Evangelists who ventured upon missions among them were 
certainly killed, and probably eaten. There are romantic tales of 
native courtship and union, and stories at once pathetic and 
repulsive of the temporary connexions between native women and 
the white copra-traders. A more mean, debased, and dissipated 
lot than these beach-combers it would be difficult to conceive, and, 
considering the native experience of “ Christians,” it is hard to 
believe in the reality of conversions. Things have, perhaps, 
changed somewhat for the better—though not much—since “ The 
Old Whaling Days” and the time of “The First Colonist.” 
Finally, “ Friendship” is a thrilling episode in the Stevenson style 
of a daring venture in quest of gold, which ended in shipwreck, 
suicide, and lunacy. The book is full of freshness and novelty, 
and will well repay careful perusal. 


THE ORIENT GUIDE. 


The Orient Line Guide. Edited by W. J. Lorrrn, F.S.A. tas 4 
Illustrated with Engravings, Maps, and Plans. Fift 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, & 

I 


as Orient Guide has long since established itself in the 
favour of voyagers by the steamships of the Orient Line, 
whether outward bound or homeward, for Australian ports, or 
Plymouth or London, for Egypt or Ceylon, Naples or Gibraltar. 
_ Fortunate is the traveller who is possessed of this well-furnished 
volume. No voyage of the same extent suggests so remarkable a 
succession of historic and memorable associations as the route of 
the Orient liners. But it is not with these only that the con- 
tributors to this Guide are concerned. Present-day interests, and 
the affairs of the busy world, are comprised in the scheme of the 
book. The information supplied to travellers is both interesting 
and of practical utility, and the information takes the somewhat 
uncommon form of excellent reading. Every aspect of interest 
pertaining to the various subjects dealt with appears to have 
been included in the scope of the Guide, The seas that are 
traversed, the lands that are sighted, the ports of call, the ship 
and her navigation, the heavens above her and the waters be- 
neath, are some of the leading themes discussed and illustrated. 
In the new edition before us considerable additions have been 
made both to the text and the illustrations, and the work asa 
whole has been revised by the original contributors. Certain 
— of previous editions have been omitted altogether. 
ese changes seem to us to be entirely judicious. Mr. Loftie, in 
his preface, specifies the nature of these alterations, which we can- 
not but think will be appreciated as distinct gains to voyagers by the 
Orient steamships, and decidedly do not affect the admirable 
features of the book. Mr. Matthew Macfie’s experiences of a recent 
journey in Australia and New Zealand are recorded in a new 
chapter which is characterized by the observation and informa- 
tion of the kind that are most profitable and interesting to those 
who propose to visit the Australian colonies. Like the rest of 
the volume, Mr. Macfie’s account of his tour in Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand, South and West 
Australia, is supplied with good maps and illustrations. In the 
opening chapter Sir Wemyss Reid treats of the voyager’s equip- 
ment and the art of voyaging in a great ocean liner. The inte- 
resting chapter on the Holy Land has been brought up to date 
through information supplied by the Managers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. A native Singalese lady has contributed some 
useful notes on Ceylon, and Commander Hull, R.N., has expanded 
his descriptive account of the Mariner’s compass, and revised his 
contributions on Seamanship and Navigation. The Rev. C. H. 
Middleton-Wake, Mr. H. E. Watts, and other writers have also 
subjected their work to revision. The numerous maps and plans 
that form a most valuable section of the Guide remain as they 
were, and, indeed, need no additions. With regard to the illus- 
trations, however, there is some novelty to note in the repro- 
ductions in colour of a series of admirable water-colour drawings 
‘of the Orient steamships by Mr. W. L, Wyllie, A.R.A. 


NOVELS. 


Music hath Charms. By V.Muwno Furavsox. 1 vol. London: 
Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co. 1894. 


"The dialogues in Music hath Charms are not a bad reproduc- 
tion of what is heard n daily life, but it is without backbone 
either of character or incident, being merely a few portraits 
brought , and made to connect one or twoscenes. The book, 
it may be admitted, is good so far as it goes, which is always some- 
thing, but it does not go far. In fact, it does not even begin to 
go. It consists mainly of scenes from drawing-room life linked 


together after a fashion by the intercourse between a girl and a 
man who in the average novel would be in love with her. Both 
of these have, as it were, a room to let in the mansion of their 
self-esteem which they are generously willing should be filled by 
a husband and wife respectively. The man, having been carried 
away by the wonder of the girl’s voice, declares that he loves 
her. The next morning he repents, and takes back his words, 
They part as friends. Their affection for one another is fanned 
by absence, and they are on the way of granting yet another bit 
of a room to the establishment of a “better half.” Under the 
elevating influence of a midnight ride the girl even comes near to 
feeling something like devotion. The reader looks ahead 

fully, expecting a bright and rather humorous account of the 
wedding ceremony, but finds instead that the heroine has been 
killed by a fall from her horse. The final words of would-be 
solemnity as to love and death and overshadowing wings are out 
of keeping with the rest of the book, which is innocent of 
emotion or of any profundity of feeling, though not without 
some rather clever comments on the customs of London society. 


Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. 
Library. London: T. Fisher 


The verdict passed on Mad Sir Uchtred a ~~ Hilt will largely 
depend on how fara man is to be forgiven for writing in Old 
English, or rather, Old Scotch, so very phonetically spelt. 
But certainly the obvious aim of the author is attained 
by this means, and the little tale breathes the atmosphere 
not of to-day, but of “the time of shutting kirks and test- 
ing ministers.” It professes to be written by a contem- 
porary, the occasional revelation of whose character is one of 
the cleverest and pleasantest things about the story. He shows 
a half-humorous scepticism for the more exaggerated incidents he 
records; but other passages show that his mind is nevertheless 
steeped in the credulity and superstition of that time. His per- 
sonality is humorously hinted at in the little “ Advertisement ” 
which serves as preface. In it he warns the reader not to mis- 
take his hero, Sir Uchtred of Garthland, who “never loved the 
Whigs or the Dutch,” for one McDowall of Garthland of the 
Covenanters. He urges that distinction should be observed 
between these two personages, “both for truth’s sake, and stil) 
more, that the tale-teller may dwell at peace in his own land, 
where men have long memories, and one may not speak hastily 
of another man’s kin.” The nobility of Sir Uchtred’s character is 
cleverly maintained, and in spite of his evil deeds, his madness, 
and his superstition, one is inclined throughout to share his wife's 
good opinion of him rather than the evil reputation which clings 
to him, not altogether without cause. This little story shows 
originality and imagination, but is affected in conception, and 
produces a sense of labour in the maintenance of the = 
language, which is, to say the least of it, oppressive. 


“or Autonym 


The Friend of the People. By Mary RowseEtt. 3 vols, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

It is sometimes encouraging on beginning a novel to be reas- 
sured by the opening pages that neither individuality of style nor 
character-painting is the coveted attainment of its writer. 
Certain well-known landmarks enable us to assume with confi- 
dence that the book will be of the genus “ plot,” and the historic 
framework in which it is set further prophesies “ romantic.” To 
enumerate a few of these symptoms ; the heroines, even the sub- 
heroines of barmaid rank, have hands “ whose whiteness no rough 
work ever seemed to mar.” Again, the characters—the villains 
more especially—show a remarkable and most convenient apti- 
tude for soliloquizing aloud. This oils the wheels of the whole 
machinery, enables the plot to run undisturbed on its course, and 
saves both the author and reader much needless trouble. This 
much law must be granted to The Friend of the People; but, 
that being done, it does not fail to fulfil the other part of the 
compact, for the plot isa good one and well worked out. The 
scene is laid in France at the eve of the Revolution, and the 
story is based on the twin-like resemblance between two men— 
sons of the same father—the one Maurice, Marquis de Ravignac, 
the other Gervais Bouchard, bastard-born of a peasant woman 
who on her deathbed confesses to a priest, as she thinks, 
but really to her son in disguise, the secret of his parentage, 
By the help of this information, of his likeness to his half- 
brother, and by a succession of very skilful villanies, Bouchard 
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veyed away and imprisoned for four years, while his brother 
claims his property and his wife, who was separated from 
her husband on their bridal day, but manages to make good 
her escape from this impostor. Having attained to these heights, 
be wisely determines to swim with the times, drops his 
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stolen title, and becomes an influential leader of the Revolution— 
a “Friend of the People.” At the dawn of the Terror the 
real Ravignac escapes and returns to Paris, where he is seized 
by order of his brother and sentenced to death. The rest must 
be read. The date being that of the Revolution, the reader is 
prepared for the repetition of some of the favourite incidents of 
that ghastly era, and knows there can be no escape from “the 
knitting women,” or some chapter-headings such as these, 
“Before the Tribunal,” “The Incorruptible,” “ Number 29,” &e- 
But with unerring instinct Miss Rowsell has left the historic 
portraits vague, being content with occasional sketches, im- 
pressionist and rather after Carlyle. Even “Citizen Robespierre,” 
though raised into a hero and made use of in the development of 
the story, is not too closely scrutinized. As much cannot be 
said for the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, who is treated with 
realism, and falls short, in every sense, of the picture the reader 
could otherwise have supplied for himself. 


An Us Girl, By Manis M. Saptere. 1 vol. London: 
David Stott. 

It might be a curious study to investigate the limit to which a 
novelist’s arbitrary powers can extend. It is, perhaps, no mean 
example of this form of despotism to place a helpless woman in a 
penniless condition, leave her for several years, after which time 
rediscover her alive and kicking, and never so much as hint how 
she got a breakfast during all that lapse of time. Surely this 
shows little regard in the matter of an author's liability? A 
second instance of it is afforded in An Uncanny Girl. A man is 
described as possessing “extraordinary charm,” which wins all 
hearts and covers a multitude of sins; but all his recorded words 
are disagreeable and ungracious, when not positively insulting, 
end all his actions are those of an unmitigated scoundrel. The 
book contains an interesting paragraph on betting and gambling. 
First it is pointed out with much righteous indignation that, “if 
gambling is a vice, it should be forbidden by law at all the West- 
End clubs and aristocratic courses as well as at the poor man’s 
place of meeting.” And this protest is followed up by the 
assertion that it is “small differences such as these which 
instil into the working-man the dangerous and false theory 
that in England there is one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor.” It is difficult to deduce from these 
arguments for which side the author is battling, the first 
protest being grounded on the injustice of the law, the 
second on the working-man’s “false theory” that such in- 
justice exists. An Uncanny Girl is, apparently, the second 
novel Miss Sadleir has produced, and is much more serious in 
character than its predecessor. The plot is an ambitious one, but 
80 compressed that it assumes at times rather the character of a 
newspaper report than of a work of fiction. Still, to be able to 
conceive an intricate plot is a power to be reverenced. After all, 
there isa greater demand for thie than for any other kind of 
novel, and it is a gift apart, not to be attained merely by prac- 
tice or experience. The gloom that pervades the greater part of 
the story is relieved at the end by premature death and idiocy for 
life being the portion of the wicked ones, while happiness and 
prosperity at compound interest fall at last to the share of the 
virtuous long-sufferers. 


SCIENCE. 


STUDIES IN FORESTRY. 


Studies in Forestry. Joun Nisset, D.Oec. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon 


HIS volume contains Mr. Nisbet's lectures on Sylviculture 
delivered at the Botanic Gardens, Oxford, last year, and 
covers much of the ground embraced by the author's excellent 
treatise British Forest Trees, which was fully reviewed in these 
columns not long since in conjunction with Mr. Nisbet’s trans- 
lation of Kauschinger and Fiirst’s work on the Protection of 
Woodlands. Naturally, therefore, Mr. Nisbet’s Oxford lectures 
call for less exhaustive comment at our hands than they might 
have claimed were the author’s views on economic forestry now 
proclaimed for the first time, The lessons, conclusions, and re- 
commendations enforced in these lectures are virtually identical 
with those of the previous volume. Mr. Nisbet is an earnest 
and able advocate of the study of Forestry in England on the 
system that obtains in Germany. His teaching embodies that of 
Gayer,of Heyer,of Grebe,and other scientific authorities, He de- 
plores the widespread ignorance of the subject in this country, which, 
with the apathy of landlords, he ascribes to the neglect of the 
t in failing to recognize the national importance of 


Sylviculture, or economic forestry. His plea for the official re- 
cognition of the subject is not merely conclusive and convincing, 
but peculiarly opportune. The present conditions of agriculture 
in England are such as favour the planting of waste or un- 
productive lands with timber trees, or small wood and coppice. 
The expert evidence taken by the Parliamentary Committee on 
Forestry in 1887 shows that the forest area of Scotland, at 
least, might be greatly increased with profit, and that the lack 
of means of instruction in forestry was universally considered 
to be extremely serious. It cannot be expected that Sylvi- 
culture should revive as a great national industry, while the 
classes practically concerned lack the means of instruction, as 
is admitted by members of those classes to be the prevailing 
case. If those in charge of purely coniferous forests, as in 
Scotland, lament the want of thorough instruction such ag 
Schools of Forestry would supply, much more serious is the posi- 
tion of those charged with the owning or management of English 
woodlands, where a greater variety of timber trees is cultivated. 
The system of mixed forests advocated, after Gayer and others, by 
Mr. Nisbet, demands a much greater range of knowledge for its 
successful adoption than is required for the cultivation of larch, 
Scotch fir, and silver fir, which are the prevailing trees in the 
North. In England, where there is extreme diversity of soil and 
situation, the system of “ mixed” forests, as against pure forests, 
is that which must prevail. In the sixth chapter of the present 
volume Mr. Nisbet reiterates in full the economic advantages that 
this system offers over that of plantations of one species, or pure 
forests. In Germany, and in France, mixed forests largely pre- 
ponderate, and sylviculturists in both countries regard the system 
with increasing favour. 

More than two centuries ago John Evelyn addressed to the 
Royal Society A Discourse of Forest Trees, his famous Sylva, in 
which he laments the “ impolitic diminution of our timber.” Mr. 
Nisbet joins in this lament in our own time. Evelyn's regard of 
his country’s diminishing forests was of a dual nature. He loved 
trees as a kind of Gilpin, a “conscript father” of the picturesque, 
or, as the scientific would say in their dreadful jargon, as an arbo- 
riculturist. That view was the esthetic or ornamental aspect of the 
question. But healso looked at the neglect of forestry from the “ser- 
vice of the country” point of view, as a patriotic foresighted Eng- 
lishman. He had the efficiency of his country’s navy at heart—just 
as Arthur Young had, a century later. Noman has written more 
soundly of forestry—especially of oak cultivation and the blun- 
dering toil of pruners—than Arthur Young, as we pointed out in 
dealing with certain passages of Mr. Nisbet's British Forest Trees 
which struck us as needing de-Teutonizing. In the eighteenth 
century, at least, they did not need Germans in England to point 
the way. But in these days science has transferred the centre of 
interest from the oak forests of the Midlands and South of 
England to the teak forests of India and Burmah, and the last 
new thing in armaments and guns. Forestry in Britain is a 
purely economic subject. If our shrunken woodland area is to 
be greatly increased, the question arises, Will it pay? Mr. 
Nisbet thinks that replanting of the land with timber forest 
or small wood will prove remunerative, and we agree with his 
argument generally ; but, he adds, there must be some national 
system of scientific instruction. He names three distinct classes 
for whom such instruction is absolutely necessary. In the first 
place, there are those owners of land of poor quality or absolutely 
waste. There are the people, more or less educated, who fill the 
posts of land agents, estate factors, stewards of manors, and the 
like. Lastly, there are bailiffs, foresters, wood-reeves, and so 
forth. Mr. Nisbet is right in giving the place of honour to 
landowners. 

Nothing will be done by them or by the Government until 
they are aroused to a sense of their need of instruction, and. of 
the excellent opportunities the present hour offers. Secondly, 
they are for the most part wholly wanting in practical experience 
of forestry, or, if partially experienced, much less practised than 
are some members of Mr. Nisbet's third class. We have known 
men who, wanting the scientific equipment, are yet good foresters 
by reason of keen intelligence and fruitful experience. Such 
men, we admit, are not numerous; but they are inevitably not 
to be found among landowners. At present forestry holds a very 
subordinate place at science colleges, where any attempt at in- 
struction in its principles and practice is made, as at Durham, 
Cirencester, and elsewhere, sylviculture being but an adjunct, as 
it were, to the teaching of agriculture and the chemistry of 
agriculture at these institutions. Cooper's Hill, as Mr. Nisbet 
observes, is the only educational establishment in England that 
possesses an endowment of qualified teachers of a sound sylvi- 
cultural education; and Cooper's Hill, in his opinion, can never 
be converted into a national college of forestry— without previoug 
translation to some University or agricultural college—on account 
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of the constitution of the college, and especially because the cost 
of education there must be absolutely prohibitive to most parents 
or guardians. With regard to classes of “ Estate Management 
and Forestry ” at certain existing agricultural schools, Mr. Nisbet 
judges, from the 1887 Report on Forestry, that the instructors 
themselves need instruction. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
That is the question Mr. Nisbet asks. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Pages détachées. Par Pavt Cravertz. Paris: Plon. 
De Montélimar a Constantinople mer et retour a bicyclette. 
‘Par Le Lieutenant Guror. Pavia: Plon. 
would appear that both the authors of these books—two 
of the most readable French books of travel that we have 
seen for a long time—are or were in the service of their country. 
About Lieutenant Guyot, of the 22nd Infantry, there can be no 
doubt—indeed, he practically broke his leave owing to delays in 
his trip, and had the agreeable excitement of wondering for some 
days or hours whether the telegraph would bring him an exten- 
sion thereof, or an order to consider himself under arrest. M. 
Claverie claims no “grade” on his title-page ; but from his text 
we take him to be, or have been, an officer in the famous 
Marsouins or Infanterie de la Marine, the corps which has done 
most of France's fighting in these last years, and which is pro- 
bably just now looking for much promotion to come from 
. The scenes of his Pages détachées, with the 
exception of a short and good description of the passage 
of the Straits of Magellan, are drawn from one of the 
two purgatories and the only paradise of French naval and 
marine officers—to wit, Senegal and French Oceania, Indo- 
China seems to have been spared him. But his account of 
Senegal is sufficiently dreary, and when he speaks of Dakar as 
“Je futur grand port de la céte occidentale de ]’Afrique,” we can- 
not help thinking that other chances besides those of war will 
lave a say in that matter. The familiar delights of Tahiti, and 
the less hackneyed, but tolerably well-known, attractions of the 
Marquesas (two of our careless gifts to France, which is never in 
the least grateful to us), console him; but a cruise among the 
other Pacific Islands saddens his soul with the presence of 
Germans, Englishmen, Bibles, corrugated iron houses, and other 
sad phenomena. For, to tell the truth, M. Claverie, though not 
the most outrageous Chauvinist among French travellers that 
we have met, and though a pretty writer (there are some who 
may even prefer his moderately dry brand of picturesqueness 
to the Olicquot Russe of “ Pierre Loti”), cannot resist flings at the 
two hated nationalities, And we own that, having had occasion 
to kmow something of these matters, we did raise the eyes of 
wonder and whistle the whistle of astonishment when we found 
French missionaries half praised and half grumbled at because they 
are “‘ pas toujours assez agents frangais,” while the English mis- 
sionary is always working for his country. But these symptoms 
subsided soon into the chuckle of amusement when we found 
Lieutenant Guyot enthusiastically writing of “Les bons péres 
qui consacrent leur vie au développement des idées francaises, qui 
travaillent sans cesse 4 augmenter notre prestige et & défendre 
nos intéréts, qui sont l’honneur du drapeau francais en Orient.” 
We must leave the Infanterie de la Marine and the terrestrial 
infantry of France to settle this between them ; it would be im- 
pertinent as well as superfluous for an Englishman to interfere. 
‘In Lieutenant Guyot, however, there is absolutely no Chauvin- 
ism. He is obviously a keen and patriotic soldier; but he does 
not apparently think it necessary to scow! at all other countries. 
Indeed he is quite charitable to “Sir Burnley,” an English diplo- 
matist who went out with him to Egypt, and who—with a frank- 
ness charming but not, we trust, universal in the diplomatists of 
our land—confided the fact that he was going with secret instruc- 
tions to Lord Cromer. The Lieutenant does not seem, though 
he was nationally and naturally unable to accept our presence in 
Egypt, to have thought it necessary to bite his thumb at Sir 
Burnley or at the English officers who showed him over the 
military hospital at Cairo, which institution he very cordially 


praises. In fact, M. Guyot is a very engaging specimen of a 
traveller with safety-bicycle and kodak. His plan was to 
take the usual steamer round by Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor to Stamboul, but to make his way on wheels home. 
And this he did under many difficulties. He had chosen a 
very bad time of year—March. The snow was not merely 
on the Balkans, but in many places between them and the 


capital, and he admits, with his usual engaging frankness, that he 
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was by no means a champion “wheelman.” His machine— 

70° lbs. with luggage—was much heavier than he liked; he 

seems to have been by no means ® deacon in the craft of 
repairing it; and he confesses that, for this reason or that, he 

never could make the slightest headway against the wind. 

Accordingly, he appears to have walked far more than he rode 

from Constantinople to the Bulgarian frontier, where the tracks 

grew a little better. And as he had a Turkish gendarme to 

escort him, a man with much false shame must have found the. 
situation as embarrassing to himself as it no doubt seemed 

eccentric to the escort. But, whatever shortcomings Lieutenant 

Guyot had, he certainly had plenty of pluck. A man who, 

suffering from dysentery and bad food (he found the wine 

tolerable in Turkey, the meat execrable), can get over five 

and twenty or thirty miles on foot, a —— 

or broken bicycle with him, is neither a “tender foot” 

a chicken heart. From Philippopolis to Sofia the aii 

gave way altogether; but he got it mended at the Bulgarian 
capital, and journeyed successfully, if sometimes painfully, home, 

through Servia, Hungary, Vienna, the Tyrol, and Switzerland. - 

There is absolutely no pretension about his writing, and 

much of what he relates is hackneyed enough in itself; but 

there is a freshness about him and a readiness to take the rosy 

side of things which are remarkably exhilarating. We have. 
seldom come across a traveller who had so many of the good 

points and so few of the less good ones of his nation. He is even, 

though not at all prudish, discreet, and only once, at no less his- 

torically famous a place than Mohacz, breaks into an irrepressible 

transport about a certain “Sylvia.” Let us add that he by no 

means sinks his profession unduly, but gives some useful notes 

on the drill, &c. of the various armies, specimens of which came 

under his view, and a short sketch of a visit to Wagram and its 

neighbouring battlefields, which is not devoid of interest. 


NEW AND REPRINTS. 
The Humour and Pathos of Angi Anglo-Indian Life. Extracts from 
his Brother's Note- made Dr. Ticktemore. Edited 

by J. E. Mayer, M.D. : Elliot Stock. 1895. 


HIS volume of sketches of Anglo-Indian life might be 
supposed to treat of things as they are at the passing hour, 
as it were, and in the newest mood of new humour, seeing that it 
is boldly dated in advance of the times by some three months, 
There is nothing, however, in Dr. Mayer’s book that betrays « 
feverish desire to be “ up to date.” The incidents set forth, and 
the society described, may be ascribed to any period within the 
last fifty years or so, Perhaps it is a strong testimony to the 
veracity of the sketches that they impress us as being, for the most 
part, exceedingly similar in character to other books that depict the ' 
round of official life in India. Some of the stories told are not 
unamusing, though the style is a little odd, at times, and a trifle 
diffuse, In a certain conversation between a husband and wife, 
the husband is referred to as “ the marital speaker.” The strange 
saying “ Propriété est le vol” is said to be “The noble axiom of 
Louis Blanc and his worthy compatriots” (p. 221), which is, 
perchance, an Anglo-Indian version of an historical saying, and’ 
“rote sarcastic,” as Artemus Ward says. In “Life in Canton- 
ment at Secunderabad” the author appears to draw on his 
reminiscences, and shows some command of pictorial style. 
There is entertainment, too, in the “ Passage of Arms between 
Colonel L. and Mrs. G.,” which tells of a successful legal 
encounter of an elderly lady with a general officer, a brigadier, 
and a staff officer, who attempted to dislodge her from a bungalow 
of which she held a lease. A light, yet pleasant, vein of satire 
runs through some of the other sketches, such as “The Race 
Stand and the Fancy Ball”; and in contrast with these is the 
murder case told in “ Curious Moplah Customs,” in which science _ 
and expert evidence triumphed over native cunning. 


The Humour of Ireland. Selected, with Introduction, Bio- 
hical Index, and Notes, by D. J. O'Doyocuvs. The 
by Oliver Paque. London: Walter Scott, 
Lim. 1894. 

To say that this book of Irish humour is the best of the 
“International Humour Series,” edited by Mr. Dircks, is not to , 
say much for its quality. Considering the material for selection, 
it is not so good as it might have been. From our point of view . 
it is too scrappy. “To extract the wit or humour from some of . 
the eighteenth-century plays,” says Mr. O'Donoghue, “is no easy 
task.” Let us admit, in exculpation of the editor, that there is 
truth in this statement. But why, since you ought to give the 
whole of a play, should you give a mere scene or part of a scene, , 
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from writers like Sheridan, Goldsmith, O'Keeffe, not to mention 
older dramatists, like Farquhar? More than enough remains for 
a volume were the dramatists left untouched. That there are 
good things in Mr. O’Donoghue’s book is not to be denied. Of 
Swift there is not much, but Swift’s irony has “little that is 
Irish about it,” as the editor remarks. Steele, who is oddly 
regarded as the father of “real drollery in Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture,” is much better represented. If Swift is not especially 
Irish, what can be said for the Hibernian quality of George 
Canning’s humour or Sterne’s? Both writers are impressed into 
this galley. But with extracts from Maginn, Lover, Carleton, 
Lever, and other genuine products of the soil, Irish humour 
makes a goodly show. The “primitives” are represented in 
translations by Mr. Kuno Meyer and Dr. Hyde, and modern 
humour by Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. E. Downey, and Mr. Fahy. 
Some popular writings are re-attributed by Mr. O'Donoghue. 
Thus, the song of “ Donnybrook Fair” is transferred from Lysaght 
to Charles O'Flaherty, and the delightful “Father Tom and the 
Pope,” from Blackwood, is ascribed to Ferguson. If Ferguson wrote 
this exquisitely droll story, he must have supped with Maginn 
beforehand. It is deplorable, by the way, that Mr. O'Donoghue 
should give but a snippet of it. However, if he takes from 
Maginn, he also gives to him something which is good, indeed, 
though not strikingly Maginnian—namely, the story of “ Daniel 
O'Rourke,” which was first printed in the Fairy Legends of 
Crofton Croker. 


la: a Tale of the Greek Revolution. By Mrs. EpMonps. 
don: Bell & Sons. 1894. 


By her translations of the songs of the Greek revolutionary 
poets, and her pretty story of a “ Church Mouse,” Mrs. Edmonds 
has proved the sincerity and depth of her interest in modern 
Greece. In Amygdala her knowledge of the country and the 
people seems admirably to set off the action of a simple yet well- 
contrived story of love and patriotic devotion. The title is ex- 
plained by the language of flowers, as employed by the youth of 
the land. A green twig of the almond-tree signifies “ I love thee 
dearly,” and this pretty offering is secretly placed every night on 
the pillow of a young Englishman, while staying in the house of 
the priest of a Greek village. It is not long before he learns the 
meaning of this incident, and, having fallen in love with the 
elder of the two beautiful daughters of the priest, naturally 


" imagines, since his love is returned, that it is she who had made 


this sign. These two girls, Irene and Neroula, and their father, 
the militant priest, who goes to the wars, and dies like a hero, 
are portrayed with excellent skill and sympathy. The tragic 
issue of Irene’s love and patriotism is pathetically told, and, 
though we like not certain shiftings of the scene from Greece to 
England, as breaks in the narrative that are somewhat super- 
fluous, the interest in what is a charming story is sustained to 
the last chapter. 


The Face and the Mask. By Ronert Barr. London : Hutchinson 
&Co. 1894. 


The title of this collection of short stories is something of an 


‘enigma. From Mr. Barr’s brief preface it would seem that it is 


connected with a statue of a woman holding a mask in one hand. 
Possibly it is intended to apply only to the first story in the 
volume, “The Woman of Stone,” yet it is retained as a heading 
for the page throughout the volume. Mr. Barr has a pleasant 
humour at times and a pretty gift of invention. But not all of 
these stories can be said to be shining examples of these 
qualities. “The Type-written Letter,” for instance, and “The 
Reclamation of Joe Hollends” are lamentably thin, both as to 
motif and substance. The best of the series are those that deal 
with gambling, Anarchism, and explosions. There is a good deal 
of ingenuity in “ High Stakes” and “ A New Explosive.” “The 
Doom of London” is a grim imagining of a London poisoned by 
carbonic acid gas, and the exploits of the redoubtable Sherlock 
Holmes are cleverly emulated in “ The Great Pegram Mystery.” 


My First Book, With an Introduction” by Jerome K. Jerome. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1894. 


The twenty writers who are associated in the pleasing business 


- of interviewing themselves in this modest volume have regarded 


the pleasure from very diverse standpoints. Some deal with the 
matter in hand in workmanlike fashion. They discourse of their 
first book, and of as little else as is reasonable. Others discourse 
of themselves, as though they should overhear their own wakes, 
and anticipate the judgment of posterity. And others tell of 
their first book, their second, their third, and so forth; as if in 
the fond imagination of a listening world attending their little 
disclosures, There is enough variety in the book to please all. 
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tastes, except one. The portraits are well reproduced. Some of 
the other illustrations are decidedly comic, 


A Catalogue of the Libra Adam Smith, Edited, with an 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
I 


This Catalogue comprises about one thousand entries, or some 
two thousand volumes of Adam Smith’s library, which is esti- 
mated by Mr. Bonar to have amounted to some three thousand 
altogether. One of the few writers who has left any personal 
account of the author of the Wealth of Nations reports of him 
that he once observed “I am a beau in nothing but my books.” 
Probably he referred to the quality of his library, which was, as 
Dugald Stewart remarked, “small but excellent.” Most of the 
books, says Mr. Bonar, are bound solidly in calf, and they as a rule 
show that Adam Smith “ aimed at strength rather than elegance of 
binding, and was no hunter of rarities or choice editions,” which 
is precisely what one would expect of him. One-fifth of the 
contents of this Catalogue is composed of works on Political 
Economy and History. Necker and Montesquieu, Lord Mon- 
boddo and Lord Kames, Quesnay and Arthur Young, Rousseau 
and Voltaire, are, naturally, among the eminent authors of the 
time represented. But romance and poetry are also fairly repre- 
sented. The editor, who contributes an interesting preface, 
hopes that the publication of this tentative Catalogue will lead 
to the discovery of the volumes that are not included in it. 


Cassell’'s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol.I. A— 
Ched. London: Cassell & Co. 1894. 

Gazetteers, with other books for general reference, have 
vastly improved in all respects during the last half-century. 
Compared with works once popular, such as “ Walker's Gazetteer,” 
this volume is wonderfully compact and complete. The type and 
paper are good, and the arrangement of the text excellent. The 
tables of distances and population at the foot of each page, and 
the numbering of places bearing the same name, are useful 
features. ‘hus we have twenty-two places bearing the name 
“ Bridgend,” the Glamorganshire town heading the list. The maps 
are legible, and to a useful scale. Whether illustrations are 
wanted in topographical dictionaries may be questionable, but 
there can be no doubt that those of this volume are of the right 
kind, being chiefly illustrations of interesting buildings after 
photographs. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. As John Bunyan Wrote It. With an 
by Dr. Joun London: Elliot Stock. 
1894. 


More interest than usually belongs to “ facsimile” repro- 
ductions of first editions attaches to this admirable reprint. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the most famous of books, and in its 
original form of the First Part it is one of the rarest of first 
editions, All of the five examples of it now known were dis- 
covered since Southey published his edition in 1830, The work 
was considerably added to and altered by the author in subsequent 
editions. Dr. John Brown notes some characteristic marginal 
comments in the first edition that were afterwards dropped ; such 
as “ Hopeful swaggers,” “ Christian roundeth off Demas,” and 
“Christian snibbeth his fellow.” Altogether, this reproduction 
of the First Part of the first edition of Bunyan’s popular book 
is a most desirable and interesting volume. 


Little rena Abroad. By Mary Bowers Warren. With 
Original 


ustrations by G. H. Boventon, A.R.A., E. K. 
Jousson, R.W.S., and others. Boston: Joseph Knight 
Company. 1895. 

The illustrations of this pretty volume are its chief attraction. 
They are the work of skilled artists, and are capitally reproduced. 
The author’s notes of travel in Germany and Italy, and in 
England, France, and Algeria, are pleasantly written, but of no 
marked distinction of any kind. The untravelled reader, for 
whom the author has penned this record, will find the book and 
its pictures pleasurable reading. 


A Manual of the Study of Documents to Detect Fraud and 
Forgery. By Purstror Frazer. Philadelphia and London : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1894. 

Dr. Frazer’s manual deals with the study of individual charac- 
teristics of handwriting, and the methods of research to be 
employed in the testing of writing and the detection of forgery. 
For the various branches of this scientific pursuit the author has 
devised certain terms, Thus the elucidation of individual 
characteristics in handwriting he ventures to name Gram- 
mapheny. The process of detecting forgery in documents, seals, 
writing, &c., he denotes by the term Plassopheny. His treatise 


EDITION. 


of by him, and the methods of other experts, such as Messrs. 
Chabot and Netherclift. In the first portion of the book he 


‘treats of the various phases of the “Physical Examination” of 
-documents. In the second he treats of the “ Chemical Examina- 


tion,” and the chemical tests to be applied. Dr. Frazer devotes 
much consideration to the interesting subject of “Composite 


° Photography ” of genuine signatures, of which illustrations are 


given ; and to the importance of microscopic investigation. 


The Cult of Beauty. A Handbook of Personal H ygiene. By 
C. J. S. Toompson. London: Walter Scott, Line 1894. 


“ Quackery,” says Mr. Thompson, “was never more rampant 
than it is to-day” with regard to “aids in beautifying the 
person.” His little book is based on purely hygienic principles, 
and comprises recipes for toilet purposes which he warrants are 
“ practical and harmless.” These are virtues in any book of 
health and beauty, and Mr. Thompson’s advice and guidance are, 


_ we find, not wanting in soundness and common-sense, 


We have also received Count Robert of Paris (A. & C. Black), 
illustrated by Gorpon Brownz, being the twenty-fourth volume 
of the “Dryburgh” edition of the Waverley Novels; Plato's 
Republic, translated by Tuomas Taytor, edited by THEoporE 
Wratistaw (Scott); Titled Corruption, by J. G. Swirr Mac- 
Net, Q.C. (Fisher Unwin); Stories for our Mothers’ Union 


(Wells Gardner & Co.); I and My Master, by Mary SrerHeEn- 


80N (Hodges) ; An Unfinished Martyrdom ; and other Stories, by 

A. Sr. Jounw Ancock (Arrowsmith); The Islet o'er the Sea, by 

H. H. (Elliot Stock), second edition; and The Insurance Blue- 

book and Guide for 1894-1895 (Champness & Oo.) 

We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS. sent in and 
not acknowledged. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 SourHampton Street, STRAND, 
Lonpoy, orto Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 

The Saturvay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 
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21 BEDFORD STREET, W.O. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
OCTOBER 1804. 


THE SEVEN LORD ROSEBERIES, By Sr. Lom 

WAGNER AT BAYREUTH. By the Counress oF GaLLowsr. 

THE ALLEGED SOJOURN OF CHRIST IN INDIA. By Professor Max MULLER. 
ABT CONNOISSEURSHIP AND COLLECTING. By Sir CHARLES 


cuOLERA AND THE SULTAN. By Eanest Haat. 

DID OMAR DESTROY THE ALEXANDRIAN LIGRARY? By R. Vasupeva Rav. 
A DIALOGUE ON DRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN. 

A SCOTTISH VENDETTA. By Sir Bart., M.P. 

Tag FARCE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: A REJOINDER. By CuaRins 


HIBLEY. 
A SUGGESTION TO SABBATH-KEEPERS. By Professor ALFarp R. WALLACE. 
THE CHINAMAN ABROAD. By Epwunp MITCHELL. 
A TRIP TO BOSNIA- By Mons. BLowITz. 
THR PERILOUS GROWTH OF INDIAN STATE EXPENDITURE. By Sir 
AvucKLaNb CoLvin, K. OM. G., K.C.S.1. 
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MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


LOVE in IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. 


By F. Manion Caawroap, Fep. 8vo, 28. 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. A 


New and hy yg Concordance or Verbal Index to Words. Phrases, and 

Passages in > Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a gery <4 
the Poems. By JouN Bartuert, A.M., Fellow of 

American ye of Arts and Sciences, Demy 4to. cloth, £2 2s. hy 

half-morocco, £2 5s. net. 

TIMES.—* Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections with 
Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by THomas Humenry WARD, M.A. Vol. 1v. 
WORDSWORTH to TENNYSON. Edition Tennyson, 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold.) Orown 8vo. 8s, 6d. (Vol. I. CHAUCER 
to DONNE. Vol. Il. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN, Yok III, ADDISON to 
BLAKE, 7s, 6d. each volume.) 


CORIDON ’S SONG; and other Verses. With 
Tilustrations by Hugh phat and an Introduction by Austin Dosson. 
Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges rncut, 6s. 

*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited, super- ~~ pl 8vo. printed on 

J. Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 3 303. ni 

(Tue FORD SERIES. 


TIMES.—* We are also indebted to Mr. 8 delightful Introduction to a 
very pretty volume of selected and ill r. Thomson’s cLarming 
illustrations. They are full of quaint life and spirit. " 

GLOBE —“ Once more grace and humour, technique and character, are present 
in his work, on which the word delightful may be bestowed without suspicion of 
exaggeration.” 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by 
ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. With 400 Illustrations and 
11 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work 
which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the of modern discoveries, and 
thereby supplies a recognized English want.” 


LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 


By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
TIMES.—' “A volume of sermons for which the title and the name of the preacher 
will speak more than any recommendation of ours.” 


THE THEORY of SOUND. By Lord 


RayYieieu, F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 123. net. 


THE THEORY of CONDITIONAL SEN- 
TENCES in GREEK and LATIN. By HorTon-Smira, M.A., one 
png hs a 's Counsel ; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
21s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The subject of conditional sentences has been made in Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s hands to yield a good deal of amusement, combined with extensive learning 
and a vast amount of solid instruction.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary 


ANGELA Dickens. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. From the 


German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Vienna, By F. W. Oxiver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With about 1,000 Origi nal hifi ay Illustrations, Soll 16 Coloured 
Plates. To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each net, and in 4 Half-Vols, 
cloth, at 12s, 6d. each net. Now Parts I. to VI ‘aud Half-vol. L 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARY. A Selec- 


tion of the best and most intere:ting books, carefully edited to render them suitable for 
young readers, cloth, Is. 4d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
DEERSLAYER. By J. Feximone PARRY'S THIRD VOYAGE. 
Other Vol in preparation. 


OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HIS 


KING and | PARLIAMENT A.D. 1603-1714. By G. H. 


WAKELLNG, M.A., Lecturer in History at Wadham an College. Cloth, Is. 


THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS’ COURIER. Edited 


by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. zrengh Merchant School. Cloth, Is. 


CESAR’S INVASIONS of BRITAIN. Parts of Books IV. 


Vocabularies. OWN, formerly Scholar orcester lege, 
With Map. Cloth, Is . 6d, 


HORACE. —The HISTORICAL and POLITICAL ODES. 


with Introd id Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Councu, M.A., sometime Pro- 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selection of Representa- 


tive Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Introduction and 
Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Cloth, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated 


“thoroughly evised and In 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 188. ; also mp cloth an ach. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; amp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STRERT, EDINBURGH, 


evs CATALOGUES post free on apptication, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book or as one of the series 
of University Extension Manuals. (Just out. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. 8S. AGLEN, 
of St. Andrews. [Just out. 


A New Series, 8vo. 143. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


CONTENTS : 


1.—UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 

2.—FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS. 

3.-THE EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
4.—ANAGNI. 

5.—-THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
6.—THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

7.—VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

8.—THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


[Just ous. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
PENHALA. By Crara Lemore, Author of 


“A Harvest of Weeds,” &e. 8 vols. 


IN A NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 


BuLackwooD. 1 vol. 6s. 


VENTURED inVAIN. By E. Sarwer 


Author of “ The Finger of Scorn,” “ Wildwater Terrace,” &c. 2 vols. 


ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. SterHen 


Batson, Author of “ Dark: a Tale of the Down Country.” 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 
DONOVAN. TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
WE TWO. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETTS 


Standard Library of Cheap Baitions of Popular Modern Works. 
By the AUTHOR of “* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE, 
A Weare THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 


HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. } THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. | sm 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 

Lass. 


ADAM GRZME. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

LIFE OF IRVING. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d. 
‘THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P: PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK~ 


37 and West sard Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STRAND LONDON, W. W.C.. desire to cali the attention of the READIN pearls 


t facilities presented b their Branch H 
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The Saturday Review. 


SEELEY & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN. 
ROUND ABOUT HELVELLYN. Twenty-four 


Plates in Etching and Aquatint. By Taomas Huson, R.I., with 
Notes by the Artist. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 
A Large-paper Edition, My proofs of the Plates, and printed on Hand- 


made paper, consisting of 50 Copies only, will be issued. Price £2 12s. 6d. 
[Jn November, 


LIFE at the ZOO. Notes and Traditions of 


the Regent’s Park Gardens. By C. J. Cornisu. Illustrated by Photo- 
_ graphs and Sketches. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. [Zn October. 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC. Second 
Series. Frederick Chopin, Anton Dvorak, Johannes Brahms. B 
W. H. Hapvow, M.A., Fellow of Worcester YT & Oxon. Wit 


. 4 Portraits on Copper. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. [Zn October. 


The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. 


By W. J. Lorrie. With upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly by 
Herbert Kailton. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [In October. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES” SERIES. 


The LIBERATION of ITALY. By the 


Countess EvetyN Martinenco Cesaresco. With 4 Portraits on 
Copper. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [4m October. 


The FALL of ATHENS. A Tale of the 


Peloponnesian War. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, Author of “ Stories 
from Homer.” With 16 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
[in October. 


RADIANT SUNS. A 
and Stars.” By AcGnes GIBERNE. 
¢rown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FOR the HONOUR of the FLAG. A Sea 
of “in the Queen's illustrated by Lancelot Specd. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Zu November. 


uel to “ Sun, Moon, 
ith 16 Illustrations. Large 
[An October. 


KENSINGTON PALACE in the DAYS of 
QUEEN MARY II. A Story by Emma MarsHa.t, Author of 
“ Under Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. [In October. 


A DOUBLE CHERRY. A Story by by Miss 
est 


' Wiycuester, Author of “ Adrift” and “The of ——— 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Jn November 


LILY and the LIFT, and other Fairy 


Stories. By Mrs. HerBert Raszvos. With Illustrations 
Author. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“SEELEY’S FIRST LESSON BOOKS.” 


STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. Py 


the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of “Stories from Homer.” 
crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


OCTOBER NUMBER. 
BOOKBINDING IN FRANCE, By W. Y. Fuetcuer. 
Monographs already published. 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. P. G. Hamerrox. 
‘MALTA, W. K. R. Beprorp. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. A. H. Cuurcs. 
BASTIEN LEPAGE, 
D. G. ROSSETTI. F. G. SrePHens. 
FREDERICK WALKER. 
FAIR WOMEN. WILLIAM 
THE NEW FOREST. C. J. Cornisx. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. Watrer ArmsrRone. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY of ENGRAVING in ENGLAND. By Louis 
FaGan. Illustrated by One Hundred Typical Examples reproduced from 
Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying the progress- 
of the Art from the end of the Sixteenth Century to the Earlier Years of Her 
Majesty’s Reigo. The Edition is strictly limited to One Buséred 
Copies, In 4 Sections, each in Portfolio, Price £25 net, (Section Ill. 
completing the work, just re.dy.) 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles towards the 
Suv. By Henry Biacxsury, Editor of “Academy Notes” &. NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 
Illustrations by Jobn Philip. R.A., BE. Lundgren, Gustave ag aga Hall, 
R. Caldecott, &c. Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS of. New 


and Cueaper Editioo. With Iuustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER, The LIFE and TIMES 


of, 1807-1892. By 8, T, Pickarp. With Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


[November. 
THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between 
General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891, By Mrs. SHERMAN THORN- 


Dikk. With Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 16s, (Next week. 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the 
SEDENTARY. By N. B. Yor«s-Davis, Liceatiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “F ow for the Fat.” “ The 
Dietetics of Obesity,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. ag 


TALES of ADVENTURE from the OLD ANNUALS. 


By Caries Dickens, W. M. Taackeray, 8. T. CoLenipos, Sir WALTER 
Scorr, Thomas Roscor, BarRY CoaNWALL, ‘Lorp Joun Manvers, WILLIAM 
Howitt, and many other Writers. With 20 Steel donne New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. By Wutttam Brack, Author of 


“ A Daughter of Heth.” 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, és. [Bighth Thousand, 


PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western Hills. By 
R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone” &c. 1 vol. cloth extra, 6s. 
Twel/th Thousand. 


IN the DAY of BATTLE. By J. A. Srevart, Author 


ot “ Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
(Jmmediately. 


JOHN MARCH, Southerner. By G.W.Caste. 1 


crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Norember. 


THE GATES of DAWN. By Ferevs Home, Author of 


“ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [(Oclober. 


THE MAN from OSHKOSH. By Joun Hicks. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 6s [ October. 


CLEOPATRA. By Professor Grorce Exers. 2 vols. cloth, 
Ready. 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jures Verne. Fully 


Illustrated. Crown 5vo. cloth, 6a, [Just ready. 


FOUNDLING MICK. By Jvutes Verve. Fully Llus- 


trated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. November, 


A PLUNGE into SAHARA: an Adventure of To- 


day. By G. Demace. With Illustrations by Paul Crampel. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. (Ready. 


WALTER GAYDON; or, an Art Student's Adven- 
tures. By F. Scanert-Porrer, Author of “The Hoard of the Sea W: 
&c. Witt» Illustrations. Owen 8vo. cloth, 58, 


BOYS.—Serconp Annvat Votume. Containing 
nearly 800 Illustrations, including numerous Coloured Plates, besides 
and Short Stories by G. A. HENTY, GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, J. A. 
STEUART. ASCOTT R. HOPE, FRANK COWPER, ROBERT OVERTON. 


R. D.CHETWODE, and many other equally well-known and Authors, 
840 pp. handsomely bound in red gilt bevelled unique and 
attractive design, 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. OCTOBER Number- 


CONTENTS: 
RAILWAY TRAVEL IN ENGLAND | DAYS. Hatt 
(Iulustrated.) | LITTLE DARBY. II. (Concluded.» 
H. G. THOMAS NELSON Paae. 
AN SUNSET. | RED LEAVES. Hewry 


WHARTON. IN THE HOSPITAL. Seep 
LENOX. = (Illustrated.) Grorce A. 3. West Roosevert, 
AMD SUZETTE. JULIA 
THREE WAIFS IN AN ALMSHOUSE. C. R. Dorr. 
Painted by ADRIEN Henut TaNovx. JOHN MAROH, SOUTHERNER. 
With PxHIvip GILBERT 62-69. W. 
Hay ACEDONIA. Mary Tapran 
TARAHUMARI DANORS AND 
LANT WORSHIP. (lIllustrated.) &. 
LuMHOLTZ. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, - MARSTON & COMPANY, Luarzp, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET a 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY STACY 


MARKS, ol toy 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vole. demy 


8v0. cloth ex [October 11. 
*,* Also an EDITION. = ae LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, carefully 
Japanese Vell: 


France during the Restoration), 1778-1836. With 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. (Shortly. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY : a General 


Description of the Heavens. Translated and Edited by J. ELLARD Gorg, 
F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY VIGNETTES: Second 
Sxrizs. By Austin Donson. Crown 8vo. buckram extra, ¢s. 

*,* Also a LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 Copies, with 18 special 
Illustrations (three being Photcgravures and one a Coloured Plate). 


LONDON. By Watrer Besant. With 125 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition: Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 64. 
“The book is fall of of delightful writing that brings cha London vividly up from 
the past years and from the cold vaults of antiquarian research, in which the 
warmly-coloured elements of the old life of the city are preserved.”—Scotsman, 


MY FIRST BOOK. By Watrer Besant, James Payy, 
W. Crank Russet, GRANT om, GroreE R. Sims, RuDYARD 
Kipiine, A. ConaN Doyie, M. E. Brappon, F. W. Ropivson, H. Riper 
HaGGArp, R. M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILL, MORLEY Roperts, D. CHRISTIE 
Murray, "MARIE CorELu, Jzrome K. Jerome, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Bret Harte, “Q,” Ropert BUCHANAN, and Ropert LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With a PRE PATORY STORY by JEROME K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS A. EDISON. 
ustrations 


oa te, With 250 Il by R. F. Outcalt, 
. F. Ricalton, &c. Demy 4to. linen gilt, 18s. (Shortly. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT (Gou- 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By Avetive Serceant, 


Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Granr Aten, Author of 
“ The Duchess of rae "&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
pretty story, well told.”—Atheneum. 
RACHEL DENE. By Ropert Bucuanay, Author of 


“The Shadow of the Sword.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian Hills. 
bg Croker, Author of “ Diana Barrington” &c. 3 vole. 
IN AN IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meape, Auber of “The 


Medicine Lady,” “ A Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 2 vols. 10s. net. (Oct. 15, 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Ruvssett, 


. Author of “ Footprints in the Snow.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. net. 
“A Ma Busty story, which shows a considerable knowledge of human 
nature.”— Manchester Guardian. 


LOURDES. By Emme Zota. Translated by E. A. 
VizeTeLLy. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“A great and notable book...... In mae dead 
book to be read and to be thankful for.”—. 
Also by EMILE ZOLA. exten, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE DOWNFALL. With 2 Maps. DR. PASCAL. With a Portrait. 
THE DREAM. With 8 Illustrations. MONEY. Witha“ Liberator” Preface. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Cuartes Ecpert Crappock, 


Fo meee <4 “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” Crown 8vo. cloth 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By H. Po 
Illustrations 


by &tanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. 


extra, 
“ We bave read the book with pleasure ; and those whocould not find relief in it 
must be very dull or very ill.” '—Daily Chronicle. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
With 146 Comic a mg pee ty F. Opper. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“The volume is laughable from beginning to end. The quality of ‘Mr. Nye’s 

humour is excellent...... Mr. “Opper hes caught the author's vein, and has carried 


it out in a series of excellent illustrations, as y in their way as the text.” 
Literary World. 
PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By Gzorcz 
and Snow,” &c. 


MacDonaLp, “David Elginbrod,” * Heather 
A —_ Rdition. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. 


NEW PICCADILLY sNOVELS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
The WOMAN of th the I IRON "BRACELETS. By Frank BARRETT, 


thor of “ F 


to the last.”— Westminster 
TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovrpa. 
“ Ouida has never written more artistic stories than these.”—Zimes. 
WOMAN and the MAN. By Rosert Bucuanay, Author of 
“God and the Man.” “A stirring and pathetic story.”—Queen. 
The TIGER LILY : a Tale of Two Passions. By GEoRGE 


MANVILLE Fenn, 
“M , Fenn is an accomplished story-teller, and he is admirable throughout this 
book.” —Scotsman. 
RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. With 8 Ilustra- 


tions b: y 
hero and striking figure. «-Good stories such as this are 
always attractive.”—Gua. 


CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. With a 


tis piece. 
will undonbteoly be obtained.”—St. James's Gazet: 


IN DIREST PERIL. By D. Murray, Author of 


“ An admirable story...... told with delightful spirit.”—Speater. 
The COMMON ANCESTOR. By Joun Hitt. 
~ Sparkling, interesting, and thorougbly enjoyable from cover to cover.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and 
OHALDA). By Professor MasPERO. Edited by the Rev. Profesor Sayce, 
Translated by M. L. McOtur«. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, 
Demy 4to. (approximately) cloth boards, 24s. ( Ready shortly. 
is, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in 

this country on the early history of Egypt and Chaldwa. The results of recent 

archmological research in the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been mar- 

shalled in historical perspective in this magnum opus of one of the greatest authori. 
ties of ourtime. It covers the history of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and 
that of Chaldwa during the First Empire; and although the points of connexion 
with Bible history are not chronological), they are essentially illustrative of the 

Sacred Narrative. Professor Sayce adds a Preface. 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Sir F. LzigHTon, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E. BURNE-JONEs, 
Bart.; E. J. Poynter, RA.; G. F. Warts, R.A.; E, RA. ; 
F. Mapox Brown; 8. SoLtomon; Hotman &e., With Letter. 
press Descriptions by ALEY Fox. Small 4to. cloth boards, 63. 


ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Runviz 
Cuanixs, Author of “The Chronicles of the Sobiinberg-Cotta Family.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of 
Our Lord. By Mrs. Runpte Onarves, Author of The Schinberg-Cotta 
Family.” Smali post 8vo. printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 


of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Sarce, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Third E.ition, Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s, 6d. 


“ A really valuable and important work; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce 
has yet written.”—Academy. 


NOBLE WOMANHOOD. A Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By G. BARNETT SmrrH. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

The lives selected are the following :—Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse ; 
Florence Nightingale; Frances Ridley Havergal; Harriet Beecher Stowe ; Sister 
Dora; Louisa May Alcott ; Elizabeth Fry ; Felicia Dorothea Hemans, This is a 
companion volume to “ Eminent Christian Workers.” 


JOAN the MAID, Deliverer of England and France. 


By Mrs. RuNDLE CuaRLEs, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schinberg- 
Cotta Family.” Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SONGS, OLD and NEW. By Mrs. Ronnie Cuarzzs, 
Author of « The Chronicles of the Schiiuberg-Cotta Family.” Demy 16mo. 


THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, 
How, and When of Them. By Francis BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous 
Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


VERSES. By Caristina G. Rossertt. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the ot ‘ 
post 8vo. Printed in red and black on Hand-made paper, cloth a. 
3s, 6d. ; ee sane SAS Levantine, 6s. 6d.; limp German calf, 7s. ; limp 
morocco, 78 


THE FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By Cristina G. Rosserri, Author of “Time Flies ” 
&c. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION in JAPAN, SHINTOISM, BUDDHISM, 


and CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev.G. A. CoBBoLD. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Doveras, of the British 


ae With Map. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and 


Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha, By T. W. Ruys Davins, M.A., Ph.D, 
A New and Revisd Edition. Fop. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. What 


to Eat and what to Avoid. By M. ©. Cooxe, M.A., LL.D, With 18 Coloured 
Plates illustrating 48 Species. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE. Our Secret Friends 
and Foes. By Percy FARADAY FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. 
With numerous Diagrams, including 200 Experiments fully illustrating the 
Elementary Physics and Chemistry Division in the meng a Continua- 
tion Code. By J. A. Bowkr. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 23, 


UNIFORM EDITION OF OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 


The Society has in the press a Uniform Edition of Mrs. EWING’S WORKS, which 
will consist in all of Eighteen Volumes. Orown 8vo. half cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
The first Two Volumes will be ready shortly. 


Votume I. (282 rages) Dream and other Tales; Tas 
Biacksirp’s Nest; A Bir or GREEN; BaLLap; 
Taz Yew Lane Guosts; A Bap Hapir; A Harry 

AMILY. 


IL. contains :—Mns. OVERTHEWAY'’s REMEMBRANCES; IDA; 
Syortne Guosts ; Rexa Dom ; KerGuxLen's LAND, 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
BRIGHTON : 185 NORTH STREET. 398 
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WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


October 6, 1894:] 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'8 LIST. 


NEW OF CANON LIDDON’S 
E OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF . 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 
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